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THE SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION OF THE CATHOLIC 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Our second presentation of notes that may carry a strain 
of interest for those in administrative care of the Catholic 
schools of the country will be garbed differently from those 
which appeared in the December, 1922, number of the Review. 
Then the gathered data were set forth under the heading of 
the various dioceses which reported activities of any sort. 
To bring to our task a flavor of freshness a topical arrange- 
ment has been decided upon. Our readers may be led to 
consider movements rather than localities in connection with 
the progress that is beyond doubt going on in the Church’s 
system of education in America. 

COMING MEETINGS 

As we prepare to go to press, the call is being sounded for 
the annual spring meeting of the Diocesan School Superin- 
tendents and the Community Supervisors of the male teaching 
communities. The two days of conference will, as in the past, 
be held in Caldwell Hall on the grounds of the Catholic 
University in Washington, D. C. Wednesday and Thursday, 
April 4 and 5, are appointed as the convention days. A pre- 
pared program has been provided by Rev. Dr. Ralph L. Hayes, 
Superintendent of the Pittsburgh Catholic Schools, and Rev. 
Joseph M. O’Hara, Superintendent of the Philadelphia Cath- 
olic Schools, who occupy, respectively, the office of Chairman 
and Secretary of the Superintendents’ Section of the Cath- 
olic Educational Association. This spring gathering has a 

distinct appeal of its own, as it centers thought upon those 
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problems which confront Diocesan Superintendents and Com- 
munity Supervisors. 

Notice has been published of the Twentieth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Catholic Educational Association which will be 
conducted in Cleveland, Ohio, during the week of Monday, 
June 25. All the departments will meet in general and spe 
cial sessions. The program for the convention is just now 
in the making. The setting of the convention’s work will 
follow the lines of last year’s meeting in Philadelphia, an 
arrangement which was held by the general officers to make 
the most of the time of all the delegates. During the year 
a distinct high-school department has been organized and 
will hold its first sessions at Cleveland under the direction 
of Rey. William P. McNally, rector of the Philadelphia High 
School for Boys. 

April, 1923, is a month of grave concern for the Brothers 
of the Christian Schools. The decennial General Chapter of 
the community will be convened at Lembecq-lez-Hal, Belgium, 
on the 26th. The list of American delegates to this convoca- 
tion contains names of familiar mention among Catholic 
schoolmen. It includes from the Province of New York 
Brother Philip and Brother Fabrician, from the Province of 
Baltimore Brother Dorotheus, from the Province of St. Louis 
Brother Baldwin, and from the Province of San Francisco 
Brother Joseph. This assemblage of the superiors of the Chris- 
tian Brothers assumes great importance in these days of 
expanding diocesan high schools to which the Rt. Rev. Or- 
dinaries are giving thought in most dioceses of the land. 


REPORTS AND SURVEYS 


Presented in a neat shape and constituting a finished prod- 
uct from the printer’s angle, the school report of the New 
York Archdiocese has just been issued. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph 
F. Smith, P.R., and his Associate, Rev. Michael J. Larkin, 
have been successful in gathering highly interesting informa- 
tion on the school situation in America’s largest diocese. It 
is surprising to learn that the valuation of the school prop- 
erty in the New York Archdiocese is conservatively placed 
at the enormous sum of nineteen million dollars. Moreover, 
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to house and train the 97,000 children who are registered in 
the elementary schools the Catholic people of this archdiocese 
annually spend a sum of money that is estimated at $1,400,- 
000. This is of a truth a huge contribution of a generous 
sort of Catholics. The urging of the Rt. Rev. Super- 
tendent that the time has come for the carrying out of the 
Baltimore Council’s direction on the teaching of pedagogy in 
the diocesan seminary is well and diplomatically put. It is 
the essence of good taste for the Superintendent to note the 
spirit: of good-will obtaining between the Catholic school 
authorities and the City Bureau of Attendance. The report 
furnishes an hour of pleasant reading. 

Rev. John I. Barrett, recently assigned to the superin- 
tendency of the schools of the Baltimore Archdiocese, has 
just completed a combined census and survey of his charge. 
Not content with ascertaining the present-day numerical 
strength of the schools of the archdiocese, the Reverend Super- 
intendent has taken the pains to gather important details 
about the history of Catholic education in the field under his 
control. America’s oldest Catholic diocese numbers 32,915 
elementary school children. It is an innovation that led 
to the securing of information on the professional training 
and experience of each teacher in the diocesan system. A sur- 
vey was also made on this occasion of the textbooks. 

Confining his attention to the Washington schools of the 
archdiocese, the Reverend Superintendent associated Rev. Dr. 
George Johnson, of the School of Education at the Catholic 
University, with him in a survey of the primary grades. One 
concrete result has been the formulation of a diocesan course 
of study for the lower grades which is now in preparation 
and will be put in service throughout the diocese this coming 
September. Moreover, the priest-students of pedagogy at 
the University are doing field work in the form of applying 
the educational measurements and tests to the children in the 
Catholic schools of the capital city. 

Both New York and Baltimore report the organizing of a 
Board of Community Supervisors. These representatives of 
the teaching orders whose selection for office in the diocesan 
school council follows on years of successful experience in 
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classroom and administration work will do most of the field 
work in visiting periodically the schools and in begetting, 
under the direction of the Diocesan Superintendent, such 
measures of progress as the times aptly demand. A system 
of schools furnished with a working corps of trained inspectors 
will be provided with a future of great improvement in the 
teaching and disciplinary conditions. 


LAY TEACHER TRAINING 


The New York Archdiocese began last month to coordinate 
the professional training activities among the lay teachers 
of its schools. Lecture centers established for the convenience 
of travel on the part of the teachers, have been opened, and 
twice a week professors of ability, drawn from both the male 
and the female religious communities, deliver talks on methods 
and classroom management. The attendance has opened large. 
Across the river in the Diocese of Brooklyn a like procedure 
has been under way since September. The course there will 
extend over two years and will embrace the subjects usually 
required by the State Department of Education for the grant- 
ing of a teacher’s license. 


MORTUARY LIST 

For some time the Archdiocese of Boston has been in pos- 
session of a thoroughly Catholic custom of honoring its 
deceased teachers. Whenever death removes from service any 
teacher, religious or lay, the notice of the death issues from 
the office of the authorities and the prayers of the children are 
asked for his or her happy repose. The movement has come 
to the Diocese of Brooklyn but, in coming, has taken on a 
slightly differing form. The school year has been divided 
evenly into quarters. Just before a quarter expires, the Com- 
munity Supervisors forward to the office of the Superintendent 
a list of their communities’ dead for that space of time. A 
post-card mortuary list is printed, bearing the results of this 
quarterly inquiry, and it features, among other things, the 
names of the deceased, the date of their death and also the 
name of the school where they last taught. Retired teachers 
are remembered in this Christian manner. Lay teachers as 
well as religious are cared for. The priests who die during 
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the quarter are grouped on the card. The day following the 
receipt of the list every school offers up the prayers of all 
grades for that school day for those whose names are printed. 
The innovation has been welcomed with warmth by the teach- 
ing staff. 

HEALTH EDUCATION AND OTHER MOVEMENTS 

In the Archdiocese of Boston, August, 1920, certain Cath- 
olic dentists united in the formation of the Guild of St. Apol- 
lonia. The group has grown strong in numbers and worth. 
So enthusiastic are these Catholic gentlemen and so well 
organized their work, that a motor bus has been purchased 
to bring the children of the Catholic schools to the Forsyth 
Dental Infirmary for Children for treatment. The Reverend 
Superintendent reports most favorably on the Guild’s labors, 
noting in particular the influence of the dentists’ work in pro- 
viding a more even and better attendance of the children at 
school. 

The Shick test for diphtheria which, under arrangements 
with the school authorities of the two dioceses of New York 
and Brooklyn, has been going on for months among the chil- 
dren of the Catholic schools of New York City, has been ex- 
tensively employed in the Archdiocese of Boston. Last fall 
25,000 children were subjected to this test in the Boston 
Catholic schools. The test was administered under the care 
of the City Commissioner of Health. The usual policy of co- 
operating with public officials in their endeavors to better the 
health conditions of school children is general in other dio- 
ceses also. 

Before he left office, the Rev. Dr. William A. Kane, former 
Superintendent in the Cleveland Diocese, began the work 
of assisting the teachers in providing for the proper care of 
the body of school children. Each week a lecture is given to 
the teachers on the relation of proper nutrition to school disci- 
_ pline and efficiency. One result has been the establishment 
in some schools of the milk luncheon movement. In addition 
the organized care of the health of sickly children under the 
competent direction of a doctor and a nurse has been con- 
tinued. Children are relieved of treatment only when their 
health chart indicates the absence of all disease. 
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iu the same diocese the excursion idea has received a definite 
and praiseworthy expression. The upper grade children of 
the Catholic schools go at intervals to the city’s Museum of 
Art, where they are treated to a lecture on some topic that 
is correlated with their classroom work in geography or his- 
tory. The scheme is still in its infancy, but it bears a promise 
of good results. 

BROTHER HOODS 


it is bringing coals to Newcastle to note the dire need in 
which Catholic education stands for the services of religious 
male teachers. Every superintendent has this problem with 
which to cope. With high schools growing in numbers and 
the prospect of securing teaching communities for the boys 
continuing most unencouraging, it is of moment to write 
a short note on the subject. One Reverend Provincial opened 
his confidence to the extent of telling how hard pushed he is 
for subjects. At one time he recently had before his con- 
sideration the applications of five different Bishops for his 
community, but in all cases refusal had reluctantly to be 
given. The Superintendents are doing a big service for the 
cause when they encourage the visiting by a community repre- 
sentative of the upper classes in our boys’ departments who 
outlines the nobility of the service in becoming under God’s 
calling a member of one of the teaching orders. The move- 
ment is assuredly headed in the right direction. 

Since June, 1921, the Xaverian Brothers have had their 
Juniorate connected with their Novitiate at Old Point Com- 
fort, Va. The community made a purchase last November 
of an estate at Oak Hill, Peabody, Mass. This approaching 
September the Juniorate will be separated from the Novitiate 
and located at this Massachusetts site. A good selection of 
first superior has been made in assigning the Community 
Supervisor, Brother Osmund, to the office. 


HIGH SCHOOLS 
Nothing is claiming so much attention at the present mo- 
ment among Catholic school authorities as is the diocesan 
high school. Every diocese is planning to round out its 
system of education by opening under diocesan auspices a 
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chain of high schools. Los Angeles will have ready for open- 
ing in September of the current year a diocesan high school 
for girls. The teaching staff will be selected after the manner 
of the Philadelphia High School, all the communities teaching 
in the diocese being asked to furnish members for the faculty. 
Last fall, on the occasion of the laying of the cornerstone by 
Bishop Cantwell, a telling address on Catholic education was 
delivered by Rev. Peter C. Yorke, of San Francisco. The boys 
will be cared for in a diocesan high school which the Christian 
Brothers will open also in September. 

The New York Catholics have been gladdened by the an- 
nouncement of Most Rev. Archbishop Patrick J. Hayes, D.D., 
that he will begin next spring the construction of the first of 
a series of Central Catholic High Schools. He has been espe- 
cially happy in his selection of the site for the first of these 
advanced schools. It is located within the shadow of the 
Cathedral and is hard by the efficient transportation facilities 
which the Greater City now offers. The opening of this high 
school for girls is set for the fall of 1925. 

Brooklyn had taken to itself the attention of the country by 
the drive for $2,000,000 for high schools which the newly 
installed Bishop, the Rt. Rev. Thomas E. Molloy, D.D., put 
under way last November. The goal has been reached. The 
$2,000,000 fund has been raised. The diocese has been set 
afire with interest in the high-school movement. The Rt. Rev. 
Ordinary plans to create a diocesan system of high schools 
which will throw open high-school facilities under Catholic 
control to the children in his widespread diocese. Provision 
is made for both boys and girls. The breaking of ground for 
two of the new buildings which will, each of them, afford 
sittings for 1,500 children, will take place shortly so that 
the buildings will be ready for occupancy in September of 
next year. Meanwhile the diocesan extension high-school work 
will widen its influence. Within four years the Diocese of 
Brooklyn will graduate its first class of graduates from the 
diocesan system of Catholic high schools. 

In Wheeling. W. Va., the Bishop, Rt. Rev. John J. Swint, 
D.D., has embarked on a progressive school policy. He has 
declared all Catholic schools free. In addition he has begun 
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the high-school movement by purchasing, for the first Central 
High School, the Linsly Institute. Here the Xaverian Brothers 
will in September receive the first class of boys for Catholic 
academic training under diocesan auspices. To make the 
staffing of this high school possible the Rt. Rev. Ordinary 
has released the Brothers from their work in the grades, 
turning over their classes to the Sisters of St. Joseph. Under 
advisement in the same diocese is the construction of a board- 
ing school at Elm Grove, W. Va. 


CONCLUSION 
Within the short compass of three months the writer has 
been able to gather from far and wide these points of educa- 
tional worth. They indicate the healthy growth that is set- 
ting in for American Catholic education. They display the 
sincere interest of Catholic bishop, priest and people in the 
schools which the Church has established for both religious 
and civic good. It grows more pleasing with the years to 
devote oneself to the advancement of Catholic teaching effi- 
ciency and to the spreading out and up of the opportunities 
for a religious education. The cause moves ahead. 
Rey. Joserpn V. 8. McCuiancy, 
Editor, Superintendents’ Section, C. EB. A. 


TEACHING ENGLISH COMPOSITION IN HIGH SCHOOL 
BY THE PROJECT METHOD 


I 


The power of literary expression, however generated or 
developed, is the resultant of forces which are, above all else, 
vital. Personal genius, the time, and specific environment 
are variously responsible for literary masterpieces, and each 
of these elements is a living, driving energy; they differ only 
in kind and strength of influence. Shakespeare, in whom they 
all meet, evinces “the highest degree of coincidence between the 
hour and the man.’” Dante has been called “the voice of ten 
silent centuries.”* Abraham Lincoln, in his Gettysburg ad- 
dress, compassing in a few sentences the full meaning of the 
nation’s fratricidal struggle, attains for the moment to a 
sublimity of thought and style commensurate only with the 
mighty issues which are concentered in him. And, one by 
one, the masters of style give evidence of great vital forces 
which, impelling them from within and without, they have 
seized upon, and, by conscious and repeated effort, reshaped 
into enduring literary work. 

This genesis of the best in literature is reflected in the 
production of the less artistic forms of self-expression. Here 
again personal reaction to environment is the beginning of 
utterance, while patient practice gives it comely form.* In 
writing, as in other arts, learning comes through doing, in 
which an urging, directive purpose on the part of the learner 
is his surest guarantee of attainment. 

Self-educated men strikingly illustrate this ene even 
though they never put it into words. Benjamin Franklin, 
“whose education was chiefly gained in the hours of the night 
with borrowed books and the flickering light of a tallow 
dip,”> saw purpose realized when, in later years, he was 


*Cf. Hamilton W. Mabie, “Short Studies in Literature,” 1891, p. 1 
*Bliss Perry, “The Cambridge Edition of the Poets,” Cambridge, 


1906, p. xv. 
*Hamilton W. Mabie, “Short Studies in Literature,” 1891, p. 24. 
‘Cf. Arlo Bates, “Talks on Writing English” (First Series), Cam- 

bridge, 1896, p. 27. 

‘Hon. James M. Beck, “Address,” Philadelphia, 1899, p. 23. 
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“gladly welcomed to the fellowship of all the learned societies 
of the world.”* In a similar struggle against adverse circum- 
stances, Horace Greeley trained himself for his far-reaching 
influence as editor of a great city daily. And in our own 
time, it is someone like Paul Scott Mowrer, the brilliant war 
correspondent, who teaches us the secret of success. In his 
first days of newspaper work, he is to be found long after 
hours in the almost deserted local room of a metropolitan 
paper, writing page after page of all sorts of copy, “trying, Y 
as he himself explains, “to perfect a style." 

Power of expression, thus acquired as the natural conse- 
quence of the mind’s purposive wrestling with life situations, 
would seem to justify a form of teaching known technically 
for the last decade or more as the project or problem project 
method. Master minds and lesser minds have found in the 
life-currents, into which they have been plunged, both the 
material and the shaping force of their literary productions; 
why should not teachers of composition find in the working 
of the same vital forces their principles of method? 

As a matter of fact, the use of the project antedates the 
practice of any sort of teaching. “Even before the existence 
of teachers, savage man learned of the world about him 
through his projects. The projects which led him to go out 
upon the water were, without question, at the basis of the 
origin and evolution of navigation. If he constructed weapons 
and improved upon those in existence during his time, we 
may take for granted that his work did not grow out of a 
general study, but was a definite part of a special project in 
which he was interested at the time.”* Many famous men 
in later days, who lacked either the opportunity or the taste 
for conventional schooling, worked out their educational salva- 
tion by means of projects which they started for themselves.® 
And here and there one characteristic or another of the 
project method has been incorporated into schoolroom prac- 


*Ibid., p. 23. 
nen - Smith, “It’s the Way It’s Written,” Reprint No. 2, Chicago, 
Pp 
"George E. Freeland, “Modern Elementary School Practice,” N. Y., 
1919, pp. 48-49. 
"Cf. Ibid., pp. 49-50. 
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tice with a corresponding approximation to permanent values 
in class teaching. But the word “project,” as applied to a 
definite and deliberate means of education in any subject, is 
comparatively new. Although for many years, it “has been 
used in connection with manual training, agriculture, and 
household arts,”’® not until 1908" did it begin to take on its 
present meaning and extended application. 


II 

The teaching situation in which projects function may be 
called either the “project” or the “problem-project” method 
of instruction, because every worth-while project involves one 
or more problems. The term “problem” emphasizes the 
“thinking” part of the procedure and “project,” the “doing” ; 
but, as Freeland points out, it is impossible to separate the 
thinking from the doing—in fact, the project is the “end- 
point” of the problem.’* Stevenson, also, in his definition 
of the project, blends the two elements of thought and of 
action into the one term “project,” which he explains as “a 
problematic act carried to completion in its natural set- | 
ting.”** In this definition there are embodied four essential 
principles of the method: action, which ultimately means 
conduct and character, replaces mere passivity; reasoning 
supplants the fruitless memorizing of information; principles, 
discovered in processes, supersede lifeless formulas imposed 
by others; and a natural setting, as opposed to an artificial 
one, makes the learning process a part of “life itself and not— 
_ a@ mere preparation for later living.”’’* 

This theory Edmund Burke must have had in mind when 
he wrote: “I am convinced that the method of teaching which 
approaches most nearly to the methods of investigation is 
incomparably the best; since, not content with serving up a 


~“H. G. Lull and H. B. Wilson, “The Redirection of High School 
Instruction,” Philadelphia, 1921, p. 91. 

“Cf. John A. Stevenson, “The Project Method of Teaching,” N. Y., 
1921, p. 41. 

“Cf. George E. Freeland, “Modern Elementary School Practice,” 
N. Y., 1919, p. 46. 

— A. Stevenson, “The Project Method of Teaching,” N. Y., 1921, 
p. 89. 

“William H. Kilpatrick, “The Project Method,” Teachers College 
Record, Vol. 19, No. 4, September, 1918, p. 323. 
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few barren and lifeless truths, it leads to the stock on which 
they grew; it tends to set the learner himself on the track 
of invention and to direct him into those paths in which the 
author has made his own discoveries.”** In broad outline, 
this is the idea of the project as conceived by one outside the 
pale of professional teaching; but the details, as since devel- 
oped by educational experts, only strengthen Burke’s doctrine 
and creed. 

The first requisite of a project, according to Dr. Hosic,’* is 
a “situation” in real Ife. This means that a definite problem 
is presented under the same circumstances that would sur- 
round it outside of schoolroom practice. The pupil sets to 
work to satisfy a need which belongs to real life, and, in 
so doing, overcomes difficulties which also are analogous to 
those encountered in actual living.’ Here, too, a life situa- 
tion challenges response, and environment is made to yield 
in the educative process the sensory experience which alone 
is the source of knowledge and the food material for develop- 
ment and growth.”* 

The “consciousness of a problem,”’® which arises from the 
given situation, in turn begets the “purpose,”*® which must 
be carefully developed and directed into a controlling force. 
A felt need is the strongest stimulus to action. The inner 
vision creates the energy to do. Purpose, then, is the essence 
of the project,** the force which shapes it, and the determinant 
of its extent. Whether this purpose originates with the 
teacher or with the learner, it must animate the learner 
before a project can begin. It is his appetite for accomplish- 
ment which insures “forward-moving, assimilating growth.”** 


“Ernest C. Moore, “What Is Education?” Boston, 1915, p. 240. 

“Cf. James F. Hosic, “Outline of the Problem-Project Method,” 
English Journal, Vol. 7, November, 1918, p. 600. 

"Cf. John P. Herring, “Criteria of the Project,” Teachers College 
Record, Vol. 22, No. 4, September, 1921, p. 331. 

“Cf. The Very Rev. Thomas E. Shields, Ph.D., “The Psychology of 
Education,” Correspondence Course, Washington, p. 70. 

“James F. Hosic, “Outline of the Problem-Project Method,” English 
Journal, Vol. 7, November, 1918, p. 600. 

"Ibid., p. 600. 

"Cf. John P. Herring, “Criteria of the Project,” Teachers College 
Record, Vol. 22, No. 4, September, 1921, p. 330. 

"Charles A. McMurry, “Teaching by Projects,” N. Y., 1920, p. 253. 
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Purpose culminates in the execution of a “plan”** which 
has been previously conceived and criticized by those at work 
upon the project. The problematic act is carried to comple 
tion, the end proposed is attained, and a large instructional 
unit organizes what would otherwise be unrelated fragments 
of knowledge. 

The two remaining elements in Dr. Hosic’s enumeration 
are :** the organization and evaluation of results. After sig- 
nificant purposes have been utilized for the objective realiza- 
tion of truth, a pause is made to examine the achievement. 
If, for any reason, the outcome is not satisfying, the stage 
must be reset. If, on the contrary, the aim proposed has 
been reached, the pupils, as chief actors in the performance, 
will rejoice in their own success and in the new powers with 
which they may “anticipate and meet the future.”** 

Whatever strength inheres in the multitudinous pleas for 
the acceptance of the project method is derived not so much 
from the sanctions of those who are regarded as educational 
leaders as from the psychological principles which gave it 
birth. Any teaching process which organizes experience 
around important central units of thought; which emphasizes 
the power of purpose and self-activity on the part of the pupil 
instead of the passive accumulation of knowledge; which in- 
sists upon a natural setting for constructive thought which 
“can be carried forward into later studies and into life as a 
fundamental method of exploring, organizing, and using 
knowledge,”**—any such process or method*’ deserves, at 
least, a respectful hearing. 


III 


The teacher’s part in this program of constructive activity 
is most important. While it may appear that he has with- 
drawn to the background in order to give free play to the 


*Cf. Samuel C. Parker, “Project Teaching: Pupils Planning Practica] 
Activities,” Reprint from Elementary School Journal, Vol. xxii, Nos. 5 
and 6, 1922. James F. Hosic, “Outline of the Problem-Project Method,” 
English Journal, Vol. 7, November, 1918, p. 600. 

*Ibid.. p. 600. 

“Ernest C. Moore, “What Is Education?” Boston, 1915, p. 169. 

“Charles A. McMurry, “Teaching by Projects,” N. Y., 1920, p. 3. 

"Cf. Ibdid., p. 3. 
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purposes chosen by his pupils, he must, in the light of sound 
reason, be always the dominating power in the classroom. 
Let him utilize pupil instincts and reflexes, let him enlist 
all their natural interests, but always with a definite and 
worthy end in view. This end is not that he may succeed in 
transferring to them a part of the knowledge which he has 
acquired, but rather that he may help each one of them to 
the highest possible personal development. “He must so 
act upon others that they will feel, think, and act for 
themselves.”** 

The skillful teacher must know the relation of the new 
truth both to the “logical basis of the body of truth” and to 
the previous experience of his pupils, and then so adapt the 
new truth to their needs and capacities that it will become 
functional in their lives. He must know the subject-matter 
of the curriculum, not only in day-by-day assignments but 
also in big thought units perceived in true perspective. He 
must know child nature and how it grows, and be ready always 
with expert suggestion for the individual and the group, 
wrestling with life situations under his stimulation and direc- 
tion. Above all, he must ever keep before him the vision 
of the Great Teacher who said, “Be ye perfect,” and strive to 
realize this ideal in each child intrusted to his care. 


(To be continued) 


“Ernest C. Moore, “What Is Education?” Boston, 1915, p. 146. 
"The Very Rev. Thomas E. Shields, Ph.D., “The Psychology of 
Education,” Correspondence Course, Washington, p. 333. 


THE APOLOGETIC CONTENT OF THE ADVANCED 
RELIGION COURSE 


Do you think you could write offhand a 500-word essay on 
the Gnostics or Arians, on the Manichaeans or their medieval 
representatives, the Cathari? How bloodless, lifeless, remote 
and curious appear to us these old theological saurians. Yet 
they were the “modern thinkers,” the emancipated progres- 
sives of their day. Nor were they puny parlor bolshevists. 
They stalked the earth like giants and bestrode the Christian 
world like a colossus. And they were as nimble-witted and 
resourceful as they were huge. If the rock of Catholicism 
withstood their repeated attempts at mining, no little of 
the credit was, under divine grace, due to the equally re- 
sourceful measures of defense devised and put into execution 
by the alert Christian apologists of the time. But how strange 
seems to us of the twentieth century much of the apologetic 
of those days. 

The fact is, apologetics is a shifting discipline. It is the 
chameleon among the theological sciences, ever changing color 
to match the kaleidoscopic changes on the screen of human 
thought and human error. With each new era the zeitgeist 
takes on new forms, and apologetics adopts new content and 
new methods accordingly. During the last four hundred years 
apologetics has made two major shifts, one on the outbreak of 
Protestantism, and the other at the dawn of modern rational- 
ism. Today it is seemingly called upon to make a third, as 
nineteenth century rationalism rapidly evolves into what we 
may call Post-rationalism. 

The apologetic literature of the last few generations has 
devoted its attention mainly to the four great questions of 
the immortality of the soul, the existence of a personal God, 
the deity of Christ, and the divine foundation of the Church. 
All four questions are still keenly discussed, although perhaps 
there is a considerably greater need than existed a half- 
century ago to take account of the good intentions but rickety 
faith of those who pray: “O God, if there be a God, save my 
soul, if I have a soul!” 
| 207 
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Other important questions are, however, rapidly forging 
their way to the front and demanding the attention of the 
apologist, particularly here in our own America. These ques- 
tions raised by the post-rationalists are not always the out- 
growth of rationalistic doubt alone. They seem to take their 
rise from the pragmatic attitude and social sense of twentieth- 
century America. 

Our typical American philosophic pragmatism at one end 
of the scale and our typical contemporary slang and col- 
loquialisms at the other are equally symptomatic. That is 
true which works, the pragmatist tells us. The man in the 
street expresses himself more picturesquely perhaps, but in 
similar vein. “Go get ’em,” “make good,” “produce the goods,” 
“put it across,” “get results,” “some action”—need we multi- 
ply the popular phrases one hears daily? The intellectual 
worker, the Pullman smoker philosopher, and the man in the 
street are all judging us by one standard, the pragmatic. 
They are weighing, not our faith or our profession, but our 
works. They are asking us two great questions: What is 
the use of all your theological impedimenta which you call 
dogmas? What concrete betterment are you Catholics bring- 
ing about in human happiness and human life and activities? 

From the contemporary social conscience, such as it is, 
there is hatched another brood of questions. Is the Christian 
moral code in general and the Catholic moral code in par- 
ticular the last word in morality? Does it make for maximum 
human well-being, for maximum human happiness and wel- 
fare? Is, for instance, the Christian moral theory of property 
and labor just? Is Catholic teaching on the family, divorce, 
and birth-control defensible? Is Catholic charity coddling the 
unfit and the wastrel at the expense of the fit and the worth 
while? From the ranks of the eugenists, for example, one 
hears feeble voices faintly suggesting that perhaps our whole 
traditional concept of the sacredness and inviolability of 
human life calls for radical revision—nor are such voices 
heard in non-Catholic circles only! Will these voices grow 
weaker and be hushed, or will they gather volume as the 
century rolls on? There are many sinister indications that 
they will more likely become stronger and more articulate. 
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in a word, may it not be that the apologetic of the last three- 
quarters of the twentieth century must be largely an apologetic 
of Catholic moral teaching? 

Controversies on concrete dogmas are already receding into 
the background. Could you, for instance, get many present- 
day non-Catholics very much excited over doctrines of grace 
or good works? Controversy has for many years been con- 
verging more and more on the four fundamental beliefs con- 
cerning the soul, God, Christ, and the Church, with a growing 
emphasis on the first two. Today it is seemingly passing over 
into the field of moral concepts and principles. Newspaper 
publicity has thus far centered more on such matters as the 
living wage and birth control—for fairly obvious reasons. 
But the moral code of Christianity is being increasingly 
challenged all along the line. The apologist must fare forth 
into new fields. 

Our advanced religion students are going out into a world 
of thought and action surcharged with beliefs, theories, atti- 
tudes, and principles crudely or subtly dangerous to their 
own God-given faith. Our primary aim in including apologetic 
material in the religion course is to preserve, buttress, and 
strengthen the faith of our students. A secondary aim is to 
equip them to defend their faith against attacks from all 
quarters and to give a reasonable account of it to fair-minded 
but puzzled questioners. The apologetic content therefore 
of the advanced religion course should include a treatment of 
the questions most mooted in American circles, the great 
questions we have outlined above. 

These great questions may be summed up as follows: What 
are the reasons for the faith that is in us regarding the 
Church, Christ, God, and our souls? What has the Catholic 
Church done and what is she doing for the promotion of 
human well-being? What purpose do her dogmas serve in 
the attainment of this end? Does the Catholic moral code 
square with and make for human welfare? 

So far as the last three questions are concerned, the answers 
thereto should, it seems to the writer, be given currently 
in those sections of the religion course that deal with moral, 
dogma, and history. While, for instance, explaining the 
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Catholic doctrine of truthfulness, explain how truth-telling 
contributes to human welfare by maintaining the mutual con- 
fidence necessary for social relations. While treating of the 
Marian dogmas, treat of their motivating force in Catholic 
lives. The historical content should lay particular emphasis 
on what Christianity has done for humankind. Most of the 
foregoing questions relating to the apologetic of moral, dogma, 
and history have been dealt with sufficiently in the January, 
February, and March numbers of the Review, to which the 
reader is referred for more details. We may therefore pass 
on to the consideration of apologetic material relating to the 
Church, Christ, God, and the human soul. 

Our advanced textbooks in religion usually follow the logical 
order in treating these questions. They begin with the soul, 
and then take up successively the existence of God, the divinity 
of Christ, and the divine mission of the Church. Is this the 
best pedagogical order? May not the reverse order be prefer- 
able for textbook and classroom? The following manner of 
presentation is suggested as a basis of discussion. It is the 
method that has been used for some years by the instructors 
in religion at the Catholic University, and has, we believe, 
been fairly well tested experimentally. 

Begin with a bird’s-eye view of the Catholic Church as a 
living, energizing, active organism in our contemporary civili- 
zation. Review rapidly her sheer magnitude, as well as her 
international, inter-racial, and inter-class texture. Next take 
up her unique unity and her intense religious, moral, educa- 
tional, charitable, and missionary activities. Passing on to 
the subject of her essential spirit and characteristics, treat 
of her flexibility and adaptability under varying conditions 
and environments, as contrasted with her unswerving loyalty 
to faith and principle. Her perennial youthfulness and vital- 
ity, her power of repair and ability to “come back,” and her 
longevity should also be emphasized. In all the foregoing, 
the superhuman and superhistorical elements in the life of 
the Church should be made to stand out in clear relief. To 
complete the picture of the contemporary Catholic organism, 
something can well be said of the miraculous or supernatural 
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in her contemporary life and of the remarkable parallel be- 
tween her life and spirit and the life and spirit of Christ. 

After thus presenting the living Church as a going organi- 
zation with unique, transcendent, superhuman, supernatural, 
and Christlike elements in her life, outline the traditional 
early apostolic and biblical proofs of the foundation of the 
Church. The structure and functions of the Church may then 
be taken up. 

An approach to the treatment of the divinity of Christ may 
be made from the historical side. Review what the name and 
person of Christ mean in the affections and loyalty of one- 
third of the human race today and in the life and ideals of 
the greater part of modern civilization. Outline in a lecture 
or two the great historic changes wrought in humanity by 
the teaching and life of Christ. Give another lecture to the 
general and prophetic preparation for the coming of the Mes- 
siah. Such treatment presents the Founder of Christianity 
as the central figure and supreme commanding personality of 
human history. Working back from this great historic fact, 
study then the claims of Christ as established by His teach- 
ing, His character, His works, and His miracles. 

Before dealing with the philosophical grounds of belief in 
God as growing out of our concepts of causality and of law 
and order in the universe, it would seem a better policy to call 
attention first to some of the wonders of the universe about 
us, the universe of matter, of life, of consciousness, and of 
intelligence, laying emphasis at the same time on the un- 
bridged chasms that yawn at the great dividing lines between 
nothingness, matter-energy, life, consciousness, rational intelli- 
gence, and free will. 

Finally, so far as the treatment of immortality is concerned, 
start with the study of man himself, with the essential unity 
and equality of civilized and uncivilized man as contrasted 
sharply with the lack of reason, of language, of religion, and 
of free will in even the most highly developed brute animal. 
The psychological and moral arguments for immortality may 
then be developed. 

The foregoing presentation of the apologetic content follows 
the general pedagogical principle that we should begin with 
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concrete, near, obvious facts, and work from these back to 
the interpretation of the facts. Such a presentation, more- 
over, enables us to break in on what might otherwise be too 
complicated and tedious a presentation of argumentative mate- 
rial. The argumentative in such a plan alternates with the 
descriptive. 

The writer feels very strongly that it is not well to mass 
and accumulate apologetic arguments too much. Students 
tire of elaborate proofs and are often handicapped by lack 
of previous training in following long-sustained chains of 
reasoning. 

In addition it seems more advisable not to draw attention 
too explicitly to controversy. Ghosts may be raised as well 
as lain by such a procedure. Apologetic material should, 
so far as possible, be given currently, incidentally, inconspicu- 
ously. It should be welded on and tied into the rest of the 
instruction rather than isolated. It is not easy, all will 
admit, to meet this need either in a textbook or in class work, 
but the experienced and tactful teacher can usually handle the 
situation successfully. 

In a recently published course in religion for college stu- 
dents a great deal of space is given to the statement of and 
answer to objections. The questions raised are explicitly 
referred to as “objections” and are treated as such in the most 
formal manner. The writer is very dubious regarding the 
value of such a method. Is it not better to avoid entirely 
the word “objection” and never to advance objections as such, 
but rather to present the constructive facts that give the 
answer to such difficulties? 

To sum up, therefore, it seems that the apologetic content 
of the advanced religion course should cover not only the 
traditional apologetic material but also should, in view of 
contemporary American demands, deal with the apologetic of 
dogma, moral, and history. The apologetic of dogma, moral, 
and history can best be woven into the current treatment 
of the subjects as they occur in the four-year course. The 
traditional apologetic regarding the hnman soul, the existence 
of God, the deity of Christ, and the divine foundation of the 
Church is perhaps best given in a separate full-vear course. 
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The outline of such a full-year course is given on a previous 
page, so it does not seem necessary to present a more definite 
schema of treatment such as has been given by the writer in 
the preceding three articles of this series. 
JoHuN M. Coopsr, 
Catholic University of America. 


NUMBER WORK IN THE FIRST GRADE 


In the curriculum roughly sketched by the late Doctor 
Thomas Edward Shields, we find the first mention of arith- 
metic in the third grade. Several clearly defined reasons were 
given by the author for this disposition of the work. The 
teaching of religion which must form the center of the work 
in the Catholic school is correlated more easily and more per- 
fectly with the work of reading, oral language, writing, music 
and drawing during the first two years, than with arithmetic. 
The child being in the perceptive rather than in the reasoning 
stage of his development, the teacher can make but small de- 
mands upon the higher mental processes but should be careful 
to lay instead a strong, solid foundation of sense percepts. 
One of the most marked characteristics of early childhood is 
that strong desire to move about. Nervous energy seems to 
be continually welling up within the child. In some way or 
other this nervous energy must be gotten rid of, even though 
it does add to the discomfort of those about him. 

One avenue of outlet is by way of the senses. He exhibits 
an almost insatiable desire to see and to handle things, espe- 
cially bright-colored objects. Any scheme of primary educa- 
tion that does not take this fundamental truth into account is 
doomed to failure. On the other hand, it is generally rec- 
ognized today that the forty or more pupils that go to make 
up the first grade class are not of exactly the same mental 
fiber nor are they at the same stage of mental development. 
Consequently the exigency of the case demands that any 
normal class of first year children be divided into groups, the 
number and size of which are as often determined by the class 
equipment as by the texture of the mental fabric. When we 
add the further consideration that during the first days in 
school there is little that the child can do by himself in the 
way of a seat task that is related to the work of religion, 
reading, writing, music or drawing, we are forced to the con- 
clusion that some form of seat work must be provided from 


the first day. 
The first steps in number work as outlined below may be 
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made to develop in the child the right attitude toward number 
and to perform the still more valuable function of furnishing 
a means of occupying one or more groups of children while 
the teacher is left free to engage in the task of directing the 
thought processes of the pupils of another of the groups. A 
teacher is subjected to a needless expense of her vitality when- 
ever she is called upon to divide her attention between the divi- 
sion she is teaching and one or more other divisions. On the 
other hand, it is absolutely necessary that children be not al- 
lowed to develop the habit of idling their time while they are 
waiting for the teacher to reach them in her daily round of 
duties. True, the surroundings are new and a child is usually 
glad to become familiar with them, but it is also true that, 
unless the greatest care be exercised, lax habits will be formed, 
that will be broken down with no little difficulty. Much time 
may be saved if we prevent their being formed. Here an ounce 
of prevention is indeed worth a pound of cure. 

It may be said, then, that the work in number in the first 
grade is a “by-product.” How we may lay the foundation of 
industrious habits in the first grade pupil, offer an outlet for 
the surplus energy welling up within him and at the same 
time develop the real significance of the number terms, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, will occupy our attention now. The work en- 
titled “Number by Development,” by John C. Gray, published 
by the J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, furnished a 
large part of the material used in these lessons. It might be 
noted in this connection that here, as in the work in reading, 
the thought, the “how many,” must precede the symbol, the 
figure. 

A child’s power to measure the “how many” in terms of not 
enough and his instinct to own objects of interest seem to 
grow up from a feeling of loss, a sense of not having as many 
toys as he needs to minister satisfactorily to his play instinct. 
Each dissimilar toy that a child possesses represents a sepa- 
rate joy to him. For example, he thinks of his rocking horse 
in terms of the pleasure afforded by that particular object. 
His gun affords him another and an altogether different kind 
of pleasure from that derived from his rocking horse. If one 
of these toys be taken from him he feels a loss, but it is a loss 
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of a particular joy. In this case he has suffered a qualitative 
loss. His desire to recover the lost toy may grow stronger 
and stronger from day to day, in which case the instinct to 
own may receive a powerful impulse, but since he has not expe- 
rienced the feeling that he has less than he had before, the 
power to count, to measure in terms of “less than,” has not 
been developed. When the lost object is restored, the joy it 
carried with it is likewise returned and counting, measuring 
in terms of “how many,” is rendered unnecessary. 

On the other hand, if the toys are alike, then the loss that 
he feels when one or more are taken must be in terms of “how 
many” rather than as the loss of a particular pleasure. When- 
ever his creative instinct, seeking an outlet in legitimate play, 
demands a greater number of similar playthings than the 
child is possessed of, then the play instinct is interfered with 
and he immediately exhibits a desire to own as many more of 
these toys as he needs to permit both instincts, his creative in- 
stinct and his play instinct, to continue to function. This 
desire, to own more than he has, grew up from this feeling of 
quantitative loss and is at the same time the beginning of his 
power to measure. A child who has always been supplied 
with more similar toys than his play instinct demands or one 
who has never known the joys of toys cannot have experienced 
feelings of loss. Consequently such a child is in danger of 
having his power to count or to measure seriously interfered 
with, if not permanently retarded. 

We have not, at least as yet, any reliable data to show 
whether or not the pupils who have experienced difficulty in 
mathematics all through their elementary school course are 
among those who have suffered during their pre-school days 
from either of these conditions. We have, however, abundant 
evidence at hand to prove that those pupils, whose number 
work in the beginning dealt with symbols rather than with 
objects of real interest, were a source of annoyance both to 
themselves and to their teachers not only in the elementary 
grades but in the secondary schools as well. 

Since the child’s power to measure or to count is so intimate- 
ly connected with the feeling that he has not enough toys to 
adequately minister to his play instinct, and since we know 
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little or nothing about the previous advantages or disadvan- 
tages of the vast majority of the children who present them- 
selves to us in the first grade, it is only reasonable to conclude 
that one of the first tasks of the first grade teacher is to make 
sure that this feeling of loss, quantitative loss, has been felt 
a sufficient number of times to insure the development of this 
important power of measuring in terms of less than, more 
than, and as many as. How this may be done will occupy our 
attention now. 

The teacher may hold up two or three splints or she may 
draw either two or three lines with colored crayon. Each child 
sees how many splints the teacher holds in her hand or how 
many lines she has drawn on the board. The class is asked to 
take as many splints from the drawer in his desk or table as 
the teacher has in her hand or as many as there are colored 
lines on the board. Each child does so and holds the splints 
up in his hand. They may now be asked to place them side by 
side on the table or desk. If the room is equipped with a 
work table, this exercise may take place around it, and the 
splints will be placed on the table. The teacher now places 
her splints in such a position as to form some figure. Each 
child places his in the same position. Often this last step may 
be omitted, and each child may be asked at once to place his 
splints in such a way as to form some pretty figure. At this 
point his creative instinct is allowed an opportunity to 
function. 

It might be well to remark in passing that no attempt has 
been made so far to give the oral symbol for the names of the 
several numbers used, nor has there been any desire to empha- 
size the feeling of loss. The emphasis has been, rather, on the 
recognition of as many splints as the teacher has in her hand. 
The chief purpose of the work at this stage is to furnish an 
opportunity for the play instinct to function and to accustom 
the class to carry out somewhat detailed directions promptly, 
in an orderly manner and to develop neatness. This exercise 
may be continued until the splints from two to ten in number 
have been so placed that a number of different figures have 
been formed. With an average class this work may be com- 
pleted in from nine to ten days. In any case it ought not to 
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require more than three weeks or fifteen ten-minute periods. 

The next step is designed to emphasize the feeling of loss. 
The teacher may hold up two, three or any number of splints, 
less than ten, in her hand or draw any number of lines, less 
than ten, on the board with colored crayons, and request the 
class to take as many splints from the drawer as she has 
splints in her hand or as there are lines on the board. Each 
child does so. The teacher will now form a figure on the 
table or draw a figure on the blackboard that requires one 
more splint than was taken from the drawer. The class is 
now asked to form that same figure with the splints he has 
on the desk. Right at this point the child is made to feel that 
he has not enough to do what is required of him. This feeling 
of loss will be emphasized if the child is instructed that he 
must have permission before he opens his drawer to get more 
splints. This provision is part of the game. After each child 
has felt this loss the teacher may permit him to open his 
drawer and take as many splints as he needs to finish the 
figure. After this figure has been completed, the class may be 
asked to make a new figure with the same number of splints. 
If the class is unable to do this, the teacher may form one, and 
each may form the same one with his splints. As a rule, how- 
ever, the children are most ingenious in forming figures. The 
teacher now draws a figure on the board with colored crayon 
or forms it on the table with the splints, requiring one less 
than the number used in the preceding figure. Here the child 
is brought to feel that he has too many. 

These exercises may be varied from day to day, always em- 
phasizing, however, the ideas, “just as many as,” “one more 
than” and “one less than.” As the work progresses, figures 
may be required demanding two or three more than he has 
splints for; two or three less than he has splints for. A suit- 
able seat task following this exercise would be to form with 
splints at the desk the same figures the teacher has previously 
placed on the board with colored crayon. These figures will 
call into play the same number of splints that were used dur- 
ing the previous class exercise. Such exercises furnish an op- 
portunity for the play instinct to function, and at the same 
time the child is rendered more and more familiar with num- 
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bers. The feeling of loss will not be emphasized since the child 
is free to supply the need as soon as it is felt, but much of the 
awkwardness observed during the first exercises will be seen 
to disappear. After all the different numbers of splints from 
two to ten have been used, the teacher is free to form figures, 
using any number not exceeding ten. 

The following exercise enables the teacher to know which 
pupils have little or no number power and likewise provides a 
means by which this power may be developed. The teacher 
puts a figure on the board requiring, for example, ten splints, 
and requests each one to take as many splints from the drawer 
as he needs to form the figure. The child does so and lays 
them side by side on his desk. It will be found that certain 
ones take out too many, others, too few; others again will take 
out just as many as are needed. The teacher must be espe- 
cially careful to note which children belong in each of these 
groups. All are now allowed to make the figure that is on the 
board or at least attempt to do so. Those who had too many 
and those who had too few may now show her how many more 
they need to complete the figure or how many were not used 
in making the figure. One period may be devoted to each 
number from two to ten, but the numbers need not be taken 
consecutively. In all these exercises care must be taken that 
intricate figures are not used and where lines are repeated in 
any design, that not more than three lines are used in the same 
design unit, to the end that the pupils’ eyes be not needlessly 
taxed. 

After the foregoing exercise can be readily accomplished, 
the class may be permitted during the busy work period to 
form figures with splints on the desk similar to those drawn 
on the board with colored crayon. Beside each figure the 
child will place in a group the same number of splints required 
to make the figure. These splints will be so placed that each 
one touches the one next to it. This exercise affords an oppor- 
tunity for the group feeling to develop. Another valuable seat 
task to this same end of developing the group feeling, and 
which may be made to serve the additional purpose of pre- 
paring for the work of teaching the written symbol, may be 
carried on in some such manner as the following: The teacher 
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may draw a given number of lines, not more than ten, on the 
board with colored crayon. Each child may arrange all the 
splints he has in his drawer in groups, each group containing 
as many splints as there are lines on the board. In order to 
relieve any eye strain that might be experienced, these lines 
should be so placed that they are as near as possible to each 
group of children. Then, too, crayons of different color should 
be used in order to divide the whole number of lines into 
apparent groups. Suppose there are eight lines on the board. 
The first three may be in red, the next one in green, the next 
three in red, and the last one in green. Thus eight is seen as 
3 and 1 and 3 and 1, although no attention is directed to this 
fact. At another time, eight lines might be arranged in the 
following manner: two red, two green, two red and two green. 
In this way eight is seen as 2 and 2 and 2 and 2. 

The class is now ready for the written symbol. In teaching 
the symbol, the teacher may draw as many lines on the board 
as the symbol requires. Each child will take out as many 
splints as there are lines on the board and arrange them in a 
group. The teacher now says, “This is the way the crayon 
says ‘that many,’” and she makes the symbol on the board. 
The work now proceeds the same as when a new story is 
taught in reading. After the symbols have been taught, at 
least one minute daily should be devoted to the technique of 
making the figures. The written symbols, 7, 3, 5, 9, etc., may 
be used on the board instead of the figures made of splints as 
before and the class be required to arrange all the splints in 
the drawer in groups, each group containing the same number 
of splints that the several symbols call for. When the class 
can accomplish this task without difficulty, they are able to 
pass on to the next step, the recognition of a number of ob- 
jects as forming one connected whole or group. 

In the beginning the child recognizes but one kind of unity, 
the single thing. When he looked, for example, at the figure 
9 on the board he immediately brought out nine splints from 
his drawer and laid them on the desk. He counted them by 
ones. To the little baby, the idea, two, is two of his play- 
things. With the first grade child at this stage of the work, 
it is the same. The teacher’s task here is to develop in the 
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child the power to think of two, of nine, or of three as a group, 
a whole thing, a unity, made up of two parts, of nine parts, 
or of three parts as the case may be. We want him to think 
of the parts as separate from each other, but yet forming but 
one group. 

On page 47 the author, quoting McLellan and Dewey, 
“Psych. of Number,” pp. 31, 24, says: “The concept two in- 
volves the act of putting together and holding together the 
example, of three things as three the following intellectual 
operations are involved: The recognition of the three objects 
as forming one connected whole or group—that is, there must 
be the recognition of the three things as individuals, and of 
the one, the unity, the whole made up of three things.” On 
the same page he continues thus: “The recognition of this 
group-unity nature of 2, 3, 4, 5, ete., is therefore essential to 
the true number concept, and the method of training which 
fails to give the child this view of number leaves out a vital 
element of the number imagery.” 

This idea of group unity cannot be explained to a child; 
he must feel it, he must experience it in his constructive ac- 
tivity. On page 48, Gray reminds us that whatever is essen- 
tial to a concept is likewise essential to the precept from which 
it is derived. Consequently if I want the child to think of 
three as a group made up of three single things, then I must 
see that he puts these three single things together in such a 
way as to preserve the identity of each and yet form a group, 
a unity, a whole thing. They cannot merge in such a way as 
to destroy the identity of any one of them. For example, a 
child thinks of a ruler 3 inches long as one object, not as a 
group of three single inch pieces. The necessity the child is 
under of always making the several objects in the group touch, 
will cause him to gradually take on the “group feeling” in his 
number imagery. In every case the thought—the group idea— 
has accompanied the constructive activity. This is as it 
should be. If I change the activity, the accompanying thought 
product will change accordingly whether I want it to or not. 
In the daily routine of class work there is no truth more fre- 
quently forgotten by teachers than this one: a child sees in a 
construction of any kind only what he consciously puts into 
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it, each act of the construction giving rise to one of the ele- 
ments of the thought product of the work. Suppose a teacher 
wishes to fix this fact: two and three are five. She requires 
him to write the expression a given number of times. Obvious- 
ly there is nothing in the act of writing this truth that gives 
him the idea or the accompanying feeling of a group made up 
of two things and another group made up of three things. 
Therefore such a teacher has no right to be surprised if the 
child is still ignorant of how many single things are needed 
to make a group of two and a group of three. 

On the other hand if she requires him to place two objects 
in such a way that they touch and form a group and three 
other similar objects in another group, he will feel the unity 
from the fact that he had to make the objects touch and the 
diversity from the fact that he had to reach out and get the 
objects. This being done, such a teacher does not need to be 
bothered as to whether or not he has the right mental picture. 
That is taken care of by the activity itself. But we have no 
such guarantee that every time he writes two and three are 
five that his mind is occupied with this thought. The mental 
activity in this case may be anything. In order, however, to 
find out what it is I must “bear the lesson.” And how often 
do we find out that the required mental activity was not 
present? The important consideration here is, does this par- 
ticular task contain as an essential element the thought prod- 
uct that I want him to get? If it does not, then for a first 
grade class at least it has no place. Moreover, this conclusion 
applies not only to number work in the first grade for its own 
sake but to any work given to him to do as a seat task or 
“busy work” while the teacher is otherwise occupied, or even 
as a home task. 

Moreover, in order that this natural accompanying thought 
element may be present, care must be taken that the things 
that go to make up the group are separate and distinct from 
each other. For example, if I want him to get the idea of 
one group made up of two things and another group made up 
of three things, then I cannot afford to use one 2-inch stick 
and another 3-inch stick. An adult might think of the 2-inch 
stick as two 1-inch pieces and of the 3-inch stick as three 1- 
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inch pieces, but the act requires the use of reason, and the 
child is in the perceptive rather than in the reasoning stage 
of his development. There must be some qualitative unlike- 
ness to mark oif the individual objects and thus keep them 
from fusing and forming one single thing, instead of a group 
made up of separate single things. If they are fused they 
are one to the child; if they are widely separated they are also 
one to him. Hence the objects in the group must touch yet 
not fuse. We have found that round pieces of colored card- 
board serve the purpose better than either square or rectan- 
gular ones for the reason that they may be placed tangent to 
each other, and thus touch at but one point, while the differ- 
ence in color enables him to see each distinct disc. 

Mr. Gray, in Part II of the first volume which is devoted to 
the primary work, shows us how to carry on this work in 
number construction. The use of these colored discs furnishes 
us with a means of motivating the work in color carried on 
during the period devoted to art. Long before the child has 
need of constructing his number combinations, he has learned 
to form the secondary colors and has likewise made consid- 
erable progress in “feeling” color combinations. The number 
work offers us a means of continuing these exercises on color. 
Each child may be furnished with a box containing one hun- 
dred discs of two colors. In the beginning only a primary 
color and its complement will be used. With these discs the 
child will construct his number combinations, each day using 
a different box of colors. After a time these two colors may 
be displaced by two of each of the several tints and shades of 
the primaries and the secondaries. Then two tints or two 
shades of each color may be used together. 

Experience shows that the child learns his subtraction com- 
binations with less apparent effort when discs colored on one 
side only are used, the other side being white. He represents 
the larger number by the discs with the colored side up. In- 
stead of taking any away, he simply turns over as many discs 
as are represented by the smaller number. At a glance he can 
see the difference is represented by the colored discs only. The 
color appeals to the eye and helps to fix this mathematica! 


truth. 
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Thus we see that action alone is not enough. It must be ac- 
companied by the appropriate thought process. The purpose 
of the task is realized if the child does the work. Such a task 
not only fulfills the function of “an energy exhaust” but it also 
serves the purpose of keeping the several members of the class 
who are not working with the teacher occupied in a pleasing 
way, thus shutting out any desire to waste their time. More- 
over, all the combinations from two to ten have been con- 
structed and gradually learned, and the color sense has re- 
ceived a substantial development along the right lines. 


Sister M. Atma. 


THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION! 


To a certain class of teachers the subject of the present 
paper might well seem dry and forbidding. It is that class of 
teachers who are so well satisfied with themselves and their 
work that they feel no need of delving into the hair-splitting 
theories of the science of education. The science of education, 
they say, teaches partly what all teachers know and partly 
what no teacher can know. 

Do you believe that this attitude towards the science of edu- 
cation makes for efficiency on the part of this class of teachers? 
It is said on good authority that about 42 per cent of Amer- 
ican teachers fail in their initial year, and do you not think 
that these 42 per cent largely belong to that certain class of 
teachers who believe that educational theory should be kept 
out of the teacher’s practical life? 

But you show by your very presence at this educational 
convention that you do not belong to this certain class of 
teachers who scorn the science of education as the vaporing of 
theorists. You realize that theory should always govern 
practice, that educational principles must direct all educa- 
tional activity, and that the science of education is therefore 
indispensable for truly effective work in the schoolroom. It is 
the dream and the vision that make possible the deed. The 
science of education is the vision and the star that direct the 
course of the teacher, and often, too, it is the bright sun dis- 
pelling the dark clouds of doubts and fears. When you grow 
despondent over what seems to you but scant success, when 
your work appears in vain, when the fruits of your endless 
labors look so meager, it is the science of education that may 
show you the bright vision of why you should battle on. 

A teacher grows with her aims, and it is the science of edu- 
cation based upon Christian philosophy that gives to teachers 
the proper appreciation of the sublime end God has in view 


*Paper read at the Fourth Annual Convention of the Catholic Edu- 
cational Association of Pennsylvania, Altoona, Pa., December 27-28, 
1922. 
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in calling them to teach the prospective citizens of heaven. As 
real teaching is 90 per cent enthusiasm, we realize how impor- 
tant a factor the science of education must be for effective 
teaching since it is so well adapted to give us the motives for 
inspiring high enthusiasm for our profession. 

Our Catholic teachers know the vast importance of studying 
a science of education based upon Christian principles. They 
have been clamoring, these many years, for the bread of sound 
pedagogy, but in too many cases have they been handed a 
stone. We have seen the sad spectacle of Sisters in their relig- 
ious garb seated at the feet of university professors who in 
their heart of hearts scoffed at all that Christ and the Catholic 
Church and the Catholic Sister represent. The same Sisters 
were compelled to study textbooks in pedagogy which denied 
the spirituality and immortality of the soul. 

Listen to what Prof. Daniel Wolford La Rue, Ph.D., tells our 
Sisters in his book, “Psychology for Teachers.” On page 32 
we are told that “we are all descended from a simple, worm- 
like creature.” On page 183 we read that “creative nature 
made a great step forward in passing from those animals 
which have little or no power of imagery to one whose whole 
mind is aglow with it.” Should you ask what mind is, you 
will be told on page 45: “Mind is not a thing, but a process.” 
And if this answer only serves to give a sharper edge to your 
curiosity, you may be told more definitely that “mind is a 
process of sensations and affections—nothing more.” If you 
wish to get a glimpse of what is offered to our Sisters under 
the guise of psychology and pedagogy, read William James’ 
answer to the teachers when they asked him to give them his 
opinion of the human soul. You will find this answer in 
William James’ widely read book, “Talks to Teachers.” Why, 
I know of an instance in one of our dioceses where the pro- 
fessor in charge of a class of Sisters used a textbook in peda- 
gogy that antagonized the Catholic view of education. 

Is not this matter for wonder? While our Catholic people 
have contributed millions of dollars to build our 6,551 ele- 
mentary schools, 1,552 high schools, 114 colleges, 51 seminaries, 
and 16 universities, and while we have assembled a school 
population of almost two millions of pupils, we have, to a 
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very great extent, neglected the 54,265 teachers and have often 
given them husks instead of the bread of Catholic pedagogy. 
But it is the teacher that makes or mars the school. And 
while we Catholics have neglected the field of educational 
literature, the children of darkness have been extremely busy. 
No other fifty years in the history of the world have produced 
such a deluge of pedagogical literature as did the period be- 
tween 1870 and 1922. This literature has revolutionized our 
schools. The late president of Harvard informs us that no 
branch of instruction is taught now as it was fifty years ago. 

The educational literature has thus attained its objective: 
to supplant what went before. This is the feature that strikes 
one at first sight: the literature is so very new. Far from 
having any connection with the old, it starts into existence 
with such abruptness as if a first principle of its being were 
to have nothing whatever to do with anything that went be- 
fore. It does not join on with the old at all. The wisdom of 
past ages is flouted, and the fact that a certain method has been 
in vogue for centuries seems to be reason enough to banish it 
from the schools today. This is carrying out with a vengeance 
the notorious principle of Rousseau: “Always do the opposite 
of the traditional, and you will do the right thing.” 

“The spirit and temper of day-to-dayness,” we read in the 
current report of the President of Columbia University, “have 
notably invaded American education to its grave undoing. A 
passion for information as to current events has driven out 
both knowledge and scholarship. The events may or may not 
be correctly reported and interpreted. They may or may not 
be of considerable or permanent importance. Given only 
the fact that they are current events, they are hastened 
upon the attention of curious youth with all the para- 
phernalia that would accompany the revelation of a funda- 
mental law of nature or of an interpretation of the rise 
and fall of the Roman Empire. The one competent judge of 
the significance and importance of current events is he who is 
so soundly grounded in the meaning of events that have gone 
before that he can judge the newest happenings, not according 
to their newness, but by their value. The search for truth is 
something quite distinct from the search for novelty.” 

The fruits of this revolutionary tendency are sad to contem- 
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plate. American education has come to drift with the tide, 
and every new fad or frill receives a hearty welcome. Yes- 
terday it was child study. Today it is educational measure- 
ment. Tomorrow the newspapers will announce a new panacea 
for our educational ills. How true are the words of Presi- 
dent Nicholas Murray Butler: “For a quarter century past, 
American educational practice has been steadily losing its 
hold upon guiding principle and has, therefore, increasingly 
come to float upon the tide of mere opinion, without standards, 
without purpose and without insight.” 

But what have we Catholic teachers to offer to American 
educators to let them see the error of their ways? Alas, we 
seem to have abandoned the subject of pedagogy almost en- 
tirely to the hands of non-Catholic writers, Archbishop Spald- 
ing was asked, in 1895, to furnish a list of pedagogical works 
for a priest’s library, and out of the ten books he recom- 
mended, as he said, “for the good that they contain and not 
because they are free from error,” only one is by a Catholic, 
while the rest are by non-Catholic writers, and several by 
strongly anti-Catholic writers. Some years later, the distin- 
guished Catholic educator and writer, Brother Azarias, was 
asked: “In the whole domain of pedagogy, what Catholic 
works in the English language are within our reach?” Brother 
Azarias mentioned five works. Two of these were out of print 
at the time, the third was literary rather than pedagogical, the 
fourth was brought out by a Protestant publishing house, and 
the fifth was a small book, a part merely of a large French 
work on pedagogy. 

At the present time the situation has, it is true, somewhat 
improved owing largely to the work and the influence of the 
late Dr. Shields, but still it was Dr. Shields himself who used 
to say: “Whatever is worth reading in pedagogy, is written 
in German.” In a recent number of The Catholic World 
there is a well-founded complaint on this score: “American 
Catholic scholars have written very little about education 
from the scientific point of view. Their contributions have 
been mostly controversial, due to the political and economic 
conditions under which the Catholic school exists in our 
country. There has been little, too little, discussion of the 
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philosophical foundations which underlie the Catholic posi- 
tion in education. In practice, every Catholic educator has 
been following the methods and principles consecrated by 
centuries of acceptance and practical experience.” 

But now that the Catholic school is under fire and is fight- 
ing for its very existence, we have urgent reason to make a 
scientific study of our system of education so as to be able to 
appreciate for ourselves and effectively defend against all on- 
slaughts what we are proud to call the greatest religious fact 
in America. 

What will you reply to the enemy when he charges the 
Church with conducting her own schools for the sole purpose 
of forcing religion down the throats of the children before 
they can offer effective resistance? What will you answer to 
the charge that our system of schools is maintained for the 
sole purpose of perpetuating priestcraft and keeping our peo- 
ple priest-ridden? 

Let me give you just part of the defense of the denomina- 
tional school as given by a science of education that is based 
on Christian principles. The quotation is taken from a work 
which has for decades been considered a pedagogical classic 
in Europe. It has even been called the greatest achievement 
of modern pedagogy, and the late Dr. Shields urged that it be 
made accessible to our teachers in an English translation so 
that we might have a standard authority to assist us in the 
scientific study of our educational problems. The work is 
The Science of Education, by Otto Willmann, Ph.D., recently 
published in two volumes by the Archabbey Press, Beatty, 
Pa. On pages 445-446, Vol. II, we have the following defense 
of the denominational school : 


The religious element and, after it, the national element 
represent the core of the content of education; and the rep- 
resentatives of these two elements, the Church and the State, 
must in the system of education claim an analogous prece- 
dence over all other factors. In view of the various religious 
denominations tolerated by the modern State, it is plain that 
the school must likewise be fair to them all, and consequently 
the religious character of the school must be brought out in 
denominational schools. The denominational character con- 
flicts in no way with the character of State schools, for relig- 
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ion is the foundation of all State authority, and far from 
opposing the legitimate authority of the State, every denomi- 
nation will recognize it in all its just demands. A dispassion- 
ate study of the subject must reveal that an intimate relation- 
ship exists between the throne and the altar; and the battle 
ery of the anarchists: “No God, no master,” has thrown a 
new and lurid light on this ancient truth. 

That the elementary school should be denominational is 
based on historical grounds, and internal reasons support the 
claim. Historically, the elementary school developed from 
the parochial school, and to the latter it owes its ideal core, 
which raises it above the level of purely intellectual training. 
An internal reason for making the elementary school denomi- 
national may be derived from the fact that the instruction of 
children is part of the cure of souls, for thus the religious 
bodies must consider it their sacred duty to provide for the 
religious instruction of their little ones, so that, if religion be 
excluded from the elementary schools, they are in conscience 
bound to open special schools for the teaching of religion. 
But this severing of religious instruction from the rest of the 
curriculum involves a separation of what belongs organically 
together, and the school branches cannot be permeated, as 
they ought, with the religious elements, and neither can the 
religious instruction be correlated with them. But to relegate 
religious instruction to the second place and make, say, moral 
instruction the core subject is impracticable; for the moral 
instruction would either be opposed to the religious instruc- 
tion and thus be a menace alike to education and morality, or 
it would be a vacuous thing deprived of what reiigious in- 
struction possesses in public worship and in the principles 
governing life, and would, therefore, be useless—and since 
the elementary school can use its time and energy to better 
advantage—even harmful. 

To take religion out of the schools is a violation of a sacred 
right of a Christian people. The family is a member, not only 
of the organism of the State, but also of the organism of the 
Church, and the right of the State to introduce compulsory 
education does not include the right to enforce disloyalty to 
the Church. The parents’ right to the religious instruction of 
their children was recognized by the originators of compul- 
sory education, the enlightened autocrats of the 18th century, 
for instance by Frederick the Second, King of Prussia, though 
they favored violent measures otherwise. It was left for the 
French Revolution, which trampled upon so many human 
rights, to rob man of this inalienable right also. 
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I must refer you to the book itself for the rest of the de- 
fense of teaching religion, especially in the secondary schools. 
But the teaching of religion is not our only problem. Other 
urgent problems are: What is the right of the state in educa- 
tional matters? What is the end and aim of education? 
Should the school teach its pupils how to make a living or how 
to live? What will you say in defense of the classics if a man 
tells you: “There ain’t no money in Greek?” How will you 
convince the self-made man of the benefit of studying Greek 
when his attitude is illustrated by the following anecdote: 

The self-made man was at his desk when the office boy an- 


nounced: 
“There’s a college graduate at the door. He wants a job.” 
“What can he do?” asked the self-made man. 


“He says he’s pretty good in Greek.” 

“Umph! Tell him I haven’t sold one dollar’s worth of goods 
to Greece since I’ve been in the export business.” 

Here is how Prof. Willmann answers the defenders of a one- 
sided practical training and premature vocational education 


(1. ¢., pp. 442-443) : 


Modern educationists are chiefly inquiring how the school 
can best fit its pupils for successful careers in the different 
walks of life. But starting even from their views, we shall 
eventually recognize the need of higher and ideal aims. To be 
proficient in one’s calling is, indeed, one of the conditions for 
contented social activity, but it is not the only condition: the 
youth must be taught to be moderate in his aims and desires, 
and he will never be so unless he is brought to understand and 
appreciate the value of the immaterial treasures. The striv- 
ing for material goods is necessarily more or less egoistic in 
tendency; and if the mind dreams of no higher treasures, a 
mad chase after the world’s goods will be the result, and the 
vocational skill will heighten, instead of allaying, the fever of 
the striving, and thus the ultimate end will be the breaking of 
social ties and war between labor and capital. 

To correct these disastrous tendencies, we must give our 
young people ideals instead of teaching them the sordid striv- 
ing for material goods. Yet if the ideal be still of the earth, 
it cannot assure society of permanency. The spirit of national 
consciousness and patriotism, for instance, may temporarily 
check (by substituting other objects) the chase after the goods 
of the earth earthly, but they are themselves not above sus- 
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picion and are not immune from growing sullied and corrupt. 
They will lead to pride and lust unless they be brought under 
the influence of religion. Hence the religious treasures must 
be prized reverently and transmitted unselfishly to the next 
generation, for they alone can heal the nations. Thus we 
arrive again at a péyorov uddqua, the unum necessarium. To 
oppose effectively the forces that are undermining present-day 
society and to assist in rebuilding what has fallen, education 
must be based on religion. It must transmit to the young with 
an almost religious reverence the educational and cultural 
treasures of the race. It must watch with jealous solicitude 
over the institutions of learning that have been handed down 
to us as a precious inheritance, and only upon these founda- 
tions may it undertake vocational training. 


You will recognize from these quotations that this Science 
of Education is a work of first principles. But the principles 
are also illustrated by model lessons, and if you wish to learn 
how to teach efficiently either religion or any other subject, if 
you wish to hear a master’s views on the training of teachers, 
or if you desire to be conducted by him through the mazes of 
the history of education to ascertain from the development of 
the ages what is the basis of our culture and civilization and 
what must hence be the essence of our courses of study, or if 
you would learn from him how to arrange the curriculum of 
the elementary school, high school, or college—for all these 
purposes [ beg respectfully to suggest to you, not only for 
private study and community room discussion, but also for the 
normal school, this Science of Education which is based on the 
“Philosophia Perennis” and therefore represents also the 
“Paedagogia Perennis.” 

Rev. Fevix M. Kirscn, O.M. Cap., 
St. Fidelis’ Seminary, Herman, Pa. 


EDUCATION IN NOVA SCOTIA BEFORE 1811* 


(Continued) 


The small amount of data extant precludes possibility of 
obtaining extensive information concerning the operation of 
the school at La Héve during Razilly’s administration. The 
initial success attending the efforts of the Capuchins during 
this time, however, is attested to by a memoir submitted to 
Cardinal Richelieu by Governor Razilly on July 15, 1634. In 
this document he states: 


Lesquels (the Capuchins) par leurs examples . . . nous ont 
si bien conduits que par la grfce de Dieu le vice ne régne 
point en cette habitation; et depuis que j’y suis, je n’ai pas 
trouvé lieu de chAatiment: la charité et ’amitié y sont sans 
contrainte."* 


As to the Indians, he says: 


Ils se soumettoient de leur franche volonté 4 toutes les lois 
qu’on vouloit leur imposer, soit divines soit humaines, recon- 
noissant Sa Majesté Trés-Chrétienne pour le roi." 


Razilly died in 1635, leaving the administration of affairs 
in Acadia to his associate, D’Aunay de Charnisay. From La © 
Héve, D’Aunay moved his headquarters, in the same year, to 
Port Royal which thereafter became also the center of Capu- 
chin activities. As we have noted, in 1636 they transferred 
the Seminary to the same locality. Available information 
concerning its subsequent progress is more abundant than for 
the preceding period of its history. It indicates that its ac- 
tivities were those appertaining to a real school in which the 
common branches of learning were taught. Historically, 
Father Lenhart concedes to it the position of first high school 
within the confines of New France.*® It enjoys the addi- 
tional distinction of being contemporaneous with the earliest 
schools of New England. 


*A dissertation submitted to the Faculty of Philosophy of the Cath- 
olic University of America in partial fulfilment of the requirements 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

"Quoted by Moreau, M. [Celestin], Histoire de VAcadie Francaise, 
Paris, 1873, pp. 134-135. 

14 Jbid., p. 135. 

18 Lenhart, Rev. John, op. cit., Vol. 27, No. 3, p. 224. 
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D’Aunay seems to have been a more capable governor than 
his predecessor. He administered affairs in Acadia with 
firmness while extending a providential and paternal hand to 
the struggling Capuchin foundations. For the support of the 
missions in New France, Cardinal Richelieu, in 1635, con- 
tributed 17,000 livres of personal funds; yet had it not been 
for the gallant efforts of D’Aunay the Seminary at Port Royal 
would have been obliged to close for lack of means.** At 
Port Royal, the Governor reserved for its maintenance a con- 
siderable extent of ground which the Fathers of the mission 
were permitted to cultivate for their own use. Dwelling on 
this point Rameau says: “ . . . aussi consacra-t-il (D’Aunay) 
une somme importante 4 leur accroissement, car il considér- 
ait l’établissement des missions comme une des nécessités 
premiéres de toute formation sociale.”*’ 

Concerning the establishment of the Seminary and the re 
Jationship that existed between it and D’Aunay, Rameau pro- 
ceeds to say: 


On avait done construit par ses ordres, 4 Port-Royal, une 
sorte de monastére que l’on appelait dans le pays le Séminaire, 
dans lequel il avait installé douze Récollets, et il y avait 
annexé une étendue de terre assez considérable, qui pit sub- 
venir ultérieurement aux besoins de ces religieux; ceux-ci 
d’autre part s’éiaient obligés, non-seulement a désservir la 
colonie frangaise et a faire des missions parmi les peuplades 
indigénes, mais encore A recevoir, entretenir et instruire dans 
leur maison trente jeunes gens et enfants micmacs ou abénekis 
afin de propager plus aisément dans la contrée la connaissance 
de la religion et les premiers éléments de la civilisation; c’est 
pourquoi cet établissement est appelé le Séminaire dans Jes 
documents du temps.**® 


Rameau here confuses the Recollets with the Capuchins. 
That it was the Capuchins and not the Recollets who con- 
ducted the school at Port Royal, has been demonstrated by 
Moreau and is substantiated, also, by the writings of D’Aunay. 
“D’Aunay informs us in his Memoir that in 1643 the Capu- 


16 Jbid., pp. 207, 224. 
ann M. [St. Edme], Une Colonie Féodale en Amérique, Paris, 
1877, p. 88. 

“Rameau, M. [St. Edme], op. cit., p. 89; Gosselin, L’Abbé A., La 
Mission Du Canada avant Mgr. De Laval, Evreux, 1909, pp. 108-109. 
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chins were instructing thirty baptized Indian children in 
their seminaries. These were Micmacs and Abenakis (Algon- 
quins). Besides these thirty inmates,” he says, “the Capu- 
chins were instructing a number of externs, both French and 
Indians.”?® The validity of this opinion is usually accepted 
by historians writing on Acadia. At that date, however, a 
few Recollets were to be found in the country. 

D’Aunay’s memoir referred to above shows that the Capu- 
chin Seminary was meeting the terms of the contract made 
with the Governor and Richelieu. The original six teachers 
and missionaries had by 1643 increased to twelve.*® The day 
scholars or externs were both French and Indian children, 
usually from the settlement and vicinity; the interns, called 
in the documents of the time, pensionnaires, were from more 
distant places. On Sunday, the teachers and pupils were ac- 
customed to congregate in the Governor’s manor house, 
whence all proceeded to church. Rameau, borrowing from 
the Relation of Ignace of Paris of date 1653, describes thus 
the procession on those occasions: 

Le seigneur arrivait de son cété, sortant du manoir avec sa 
femme ainsi ses nombreux enfants, dont l’ainé, Joseph, avait 
déja 14 ans en 1650 (the year of D’Aunay’s death), et les 
capucins, qui au nombre de douze tenaient le séminaire des 
sauvages, formaient cortége. Avec leurs trente pensionnaires 
et avec les enfants du pays qu’ils tenaient en école, ils arri- 
vaient en rang prendre place a l’église.** 


Although the school was of rude proportion and design, the 
instruction it imparted was not of an inferior sort. In 1645, 
an Indian student from the Seminary was taken to France. 
itis appearance pleased royalty exceedingly, the Queen herself 
finding him sufficiently learned to confer on him a commis- 
‘ion to return to Acadia and assist in the conversion of his 
people.*? Two years later, in granting the Lettres Patentes 
to D’Aunay, King Louis makes mention of the dutiful service 
rendered by his representative in Acadia, commending him 
on the fact that he had borne the entire expense of the estab- 


19 Lenhart, Rev. John, op. cit., Vol. 27, No. 3, p. 224. 
20 Moreau, M. [Celestin], op. cit., p. 249. 

21 Rameau, M. [St. Edme], op. cit., p. 100. 
"Lenhart, Rev. John, op. cit., Vol: 27, No. 3, p. 226. 
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lishment, supporting even the seminaries for teaching the In- 
dians.”* 

The unusual solicitude shown by the Governor for the per- 
petuation of the seminary schools at Port Royal naturally 
provokes the question whether he had any concealed interest 
in their success. Up to 1643 he had expended upwards of 
400,000 livres in the administration of Acadia, no small part 
of which had been devoted to the schools and missions.** It 
has been shown, however, that apart from the religious zeal 
that actuated both the teachers of the seminaries and 
D’Aunay, their interests were otherwise mutually distinct. 
Perhaps D’Aunay, who from all accounts was a man endowed 
with strong judgment and possessed of a deep sense of duty, 
esteemed the worth of the educational facilities afforded his 
children by the Capuchin institutions. To provide for their 
maintenance he regarded probably as part of his obligations. 
Our authority, Rameau, expresses this thought when he says: 
“D’Aunay (bon juge en ces matiéres) avait su apprécier leurs 
services, eflicaces et modestes,”** 

D’Aunay had eight children—four boys and four girls.” 
The boys received their instruction in the Indian school for 
boys, while the girls enjoyed similar privileges in the Abenaki 
seminary for girls. 

When the girls’ school was opened, the records of the time 
do not divulge. The Capuchin reports on the missions in 
Acadia in 1641 apprise us of the appointment in that year of 
Madame de Brice D’Auxerre, directress of the school.” In- 
ferentially they give evidence conducive to the belief that the 
institution had already been in existence for some time. The 
directress seems to have been a person of considerable impor- 
tance in the Port Royal mission. In the documents of the 
period she is described as a person “distinguished for her 
piety, zeal and wisdom.”** She had two sons, Leonard and 

28 Moreau, M. [Celestin], op. cit., p. 243. 

24 Ibdid., p. 242. 

“Rameau, M. ben Edme], op p. 88. 

“Moreau, M lestin], op. Ignace of Paris in his Rela- 
tion of 1656 aa D’Aunay had “three daughters and as many boys.” 

27 Lenhart, Rev. John, op. cit., Vol. 27, No. 3, p. 227. 

28 Letter of Ignace of Paris, Archives of Propaganda, Rome, dated 


1656; reprinted in Reports on the Canadian Archives, Ottawa, 1904, 
p. 337 et seg. 
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Paschal de Brice D’Auxerre, both of whom joined the Capu- 
chin Order and subsequently engaged in mission work with 
their brethren in Acadia.2® She was the guardian of 
D’Aunay’s daughters during the troublous years that marked 
the close of his administration, and after his death in 1650 
became their protectress. 

From what can be ascertained of the school, it is known 
that, like the boys’ seminary, it contained both intern and 
extern pupils. Existing documents do not reveal their num- 
ber, but they show that the practice prevailing in the boys 
school of placing French and Indian children on the same 
benches was observed here also.*° Under Madame de Brice’s 
supervision the girls’ seminary endured twelve years. It dis- 
appears amid the devastation that overtook Port Royal in 
1652. 

After the death of D’Aunay in 1650 the missions suffered 
severely from dissension occasioned by the conflict of rival 
claimants for control in Acadia. In 1652, a French trader 
named Le Borgne, to whom D’Aunay had fallen under finan- 
cial obligation, seized Port Royal.** Sixteen members of the 
Capuchin Order—ten fathers and six lay-brothers—were at 
that time laboring in New France.** Two of them, the Vener- 
able Father Cosma De Mentes and Father Gabriel De Join- 
ville, he expelled along with Madame de Brice, detaining them 
on his ships for five whole months. 

This unfortunate occurrence, however, failed to crush the 
enterprising spirit of the missionaries. They returned soon 
afterwards and re-established the boys’ school at Port Royal. 
When the settlement was seized by the English colonial forces 
in 1654, the Abenaki seminary was being conducted by Rever- 
end Father Leonard, of Chartres, assisted by Father Yvo, of 
Paris, and by two lay-brothers, also of the Capuchin Order— 


29 Lenhart, Rev. John, op. cit., Vol. 28, No. 1, March, 1917, pp. 53, 57. 
80 Lenhart, Rev. John, op. cit., Vol. 27, No. 3, September, 1916, p. 227. 
81 Ignace, Brother, op. cit. Lenhart, relying on the authority of the 
original text, places the date of this event at 1653: see Records of the 
American Historical Soctety of Philadelphia, Vol. 27, No 3, September, 
1916, p. 228. 
82 Lenhart, Rev. John, op. cit., Vol. 28, No. 1, March, 1917, p. 48. 
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Brother John of Troyes and Brother Francis Mary of Paris.™* 
The invaders burned their church and with it likely the hum- 
ble school.*® In the records it is stated that after the capitu- 
lation, signed by the Superior himself in the interest of the 
mission, the English violated its provisions, putting Father 
Leonard to death and banishing his assistants. The latter 
were compelled to seek refuge in France.** Two years after- 
wards, according to the Relation of Brother Ignace, there 
were no representatives of the Capuchins in Acadia. An ap- 
peal was made for their return, but the continued presence of 
the English on the Acadian coast and their decisive capture of 
Port Royal in 1690 put an end, eventually, to whatever evanes- 
cent hopes the Capuchins entertained of resuming their colle- 
giate work at Port Royal.” 

Throughout twenty or more years of existence, from 1633 to 
1654, the Capuchin seminaries in Acadia performed the dou- 
ble service of providing educational facilities for the French 
and native children and keeping alive the spark of learning 
in the remote colony. Considering the distracted state of the 
country in which their lot was cast and the many difficulties 
they had to encounter, it is not surprising that the success 
they achieved was not commensurate with the most sanguine 
expectations of Cardinal Richelieu. He, we believe, expected 
too much in a short time. To educate the Indian was neither | 
an easy nor a pleasant task; yet in the system they devised 
and the methods they adopted in their seminaries at Port 
Royal the Capuchins were the first in New France to demon- 
strate how this work could best be pursued. 

In their arduous task, the Capuchin Fathers found valuable 
assistants in the lay-brethren of the order. Some of the lat- 
ter, having acquired a remarkable fluency in the Indian dia- 
lect, were of great service in the schools. 


(To be continued) 


84 Ibid. 
88 Canada and Its Provinces, Vol. 13, p. 41. 
a6 Ignace, Brother, op. cit.; Lenhart, Rev. John, op. cit., Vol. 28, No. 


1, March, 1917, p. 57. 
8? Ignace, Brother, op. cit. 
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CLASSICAL SECTION 


The editor of this section earnestly solicits queries regarding 
any phase of classical studies. He will endeavor to answer 
all such questions personally, giving special notice in these 
columns to whatever he regards as of sullicient general inter- 
est. A word from you regarding your solution of any of the 
many problems concerned with the teaching of the classics 
will also be gratefully received and will here be placed with 
due credit at the disposal of our Catholic teachers. 


Three classes of value in the study of Latin—practical, 
disciplinary, and cultural—have already been briefly enumer- 
ated in these columns. Last, but by no means least in impor- 
tance, are the religious values. Outside Catholic schools these 
values cannot be appreciated and enjoyed, but it should be an 
unwarranted presumption on our part even to call them to 
the attention of the Catholic teacher. 

A generally recognized principle in the teaching of Latin 
is the constant correlating of the Latin of the textbook with 
the Latin about the student in everyday life. With the very 
mention of Latin, the Catholic student at once thinks of the 
Latin of the Mass and the other services of the Church; and 
this Latin should be brought into the classroom very early in 
the high-school course. The benefit resulting therefrom is evi- 
dent. It will enable the student to follow the services of his 
religion with a far greater degree of intimacy. With this 
very end in view, it is a question with many Catholic teachers 
whether or not some Latin should be introduced into the 
grades, regardless of the consideration of the Junior High 
School. 

Also, a little reading in early Christian Latin, which may 
well be brought in at the end of the high-school course, would 
make the student feel that he had reached back to the very 
beginnings of his Faith, and, if at all extensive, would natu- 
rally strengthen his belief in the historical claims of the 


Church. 
Two very practical objections may be raised to the achieve- 
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went of this last value. There are no adequate textbooks! 
So far as we know at present there is but one book in Eng- 
lish that could so be used, a selection from the sermons of 
the Fathers published by Allyn and Bacon. If the demand of 
our Catholic teachers would warrant, surely publishers could 
be found for a selection from the letters of the Fathers, or 
from the finished works of St. Augustine—such as the “City 
of God” and the “Confessions’—and many other Christian 
florilegia which come to mind. Then there is the objection of 
the already crowded curriculum. We have no room for any- 
thing more! We cannot accomplish what is now expected of 
us! ‘This objection cannot be raised in the case of the Junior 
High School, whose Latin course would very profitably admit 
this additional material at any of several points. If the 
ordinary high-school course can in no possible way admit the 
Christian element, we would strongly urge that as Catholic 
schools some slight special provision be made for it. 

A third possible objection may be urged on the score of the 
Latinity of the Fathers. They did not write “good Latin!” 
The difference is not such as to cause the student any insur- 
mountable difliculty in transition, and a distinct benefit in 
bringing out classical usage may be found by comparing the 
Latinity of the two periods, and by setting one out in bold 
relief against the background of the other. Nor is it a bad 
idea to impress even a young high-school student with the 
great philological truth that every living language is in a 
constant state of flux, that what is incorrect for one period 
of the life of a language may be entirely correct at another, 
and that we have no right to select the form of a language 
in a certain period, and state that this and this only is correct. 


The following are the excellent suggestions of Mr. A. W. 
Smalley, of Hyde Park High School, Chicago, Ill, to his 
pupils on “How To Translate.” We would recommend them 
most highly to our teachers and can suggest nothing by way 
of improvement: 

1. Read the whole of the advance in the Latin, trying to 
get the meaning without translating into English. 
2. As you come to it, read the whole of each sentence in the 
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Latin, trying to get the meaning without translating into 
English. 
3. lf the meaning is not clear, dig it out as follows: 
Analyze each word as you come to it, in this way: 
(a) Tell part of speech. 
(b) Locate the form. 
(c) Give all the possible uses and meanings. 
4. As a word throws light on what has gone before, re- 
translate from the beginning. 
5. On finishing a sentence, translate it again into good 
English. 
6. On finishing the advance translate it rapidly into good 
English. 
7. Read the review in Latin. If the meaning of any part 
is not clear, translate that part. 
8. Don’t look for a word in the vocabulary until you are 
sure you cannot remember its meaning. 
9. Before you look for a word in the vocabulary, decide 
what form you will find. 


10. Try to reason out the meaning of a word from related 
Latin or English words. 


We are constantly urging the proper correlation of Latin 
study with other subjects of the curriculum, and we are accord- 
ingly pleased to note the trend of the address by Miss Lilia M. 
Casis, Professor of Spanish in the University of Texas, at a 
meeting of the Classical Section of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of Texas. She urged the necessity of cooperation 
among the teachers of all languages, both English and for- 
eign, in order that the real aims of language teaching may 
be realized. She deplored the tendency to isolate branches 
of learning or to treat them with undue haste, superficiality 
and lack of coordination. She showed that, just as the teacher 
of a Romance language needs Latin as a background, so does 
the teacher of Latin need to have a knowledge of its modern 
spoken forms, and that both classes of teachers would profit 
mutually by an intelligent and sympathetic understanding of 
the intrinsic worth of each of the languages as a basis of real 
coordination. 
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In the Classical Weekly of Monday, February 26, 1923, 
there is an instructive article by Harriet E. Kelly on “Latin 
in the Junior High School.” It is a detailed account of the 
way in which Latin is being handled in the two Junior High 
Schools of Pittsburgh, an effort to attain the Junior High 
School goal as defined by Prof. Gonzales Lodge in “School and 
Society,” I, 304: “. .. what I have in mind is, in reality, a 
study of Latin life and civilization around a thread of Latin 
language. I should hope that at the end of such a course the 
pupil who took it would have a permanent possession in the 
form of a broad point of view and appreciation of ancient 
life. I should expect him to have sullticient knowledge of 
Latin to be able to proceed to the reading of Caesar or what- 
ever else was used in the upper high school with ease and 
rapidity. I should expect him to have a more intelligent and 
accurate acquaintance with the niceties of English usage. 
Such a course would be cultural and also disciplinary and, 
at the same time, an adequate preparation for further study.” 


The various syllabi for the high-school course in Latin 
specify for each year a considerable amount of “sight read- 
ing.” We have been asked repeatedly, “Just what do you mean 
by ‘sight reading’?” Briefly, we would define it as the appli- 
cation in the classroom to a new bit of Latin of Mr. Smalley’s 
ten recommendations noted above, with the teacher acting as 
the dictionary, ie., giving the meaning of words when 
necessary. 

The importance of this work is in general greatly under- 
estimated by our teachers. A certain portion of every recita- 
tion should be given to “sight reading.” Two great benefits 
result from this, when properly carried out. The student 
learns how to prepare his Latin by himself. He also acquires 
confidence in his ability to approach Latin as he does a 
modern language, i.e., to think in Latin. 


One of the generally recognized objectives in the study of 
Latin is the improvement of one’s English. In the teacher’s 
effort to obtain an accurate and literal translation, he is apt 
to allow the student to use certain English barbarisms, which 
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if carried over to his English conversation or writing would 
by no means be an improvement. This weakness is perhaps 
commonest in the translation of participles. Rarely, if ever, 
should the student hear or say such phrases as “having been 
seen,” “the cavalry having been repulsed,” etc. The student 
should be made from the beginning to feel the true force of the 
participle as in most instances equivalent to a subordinate 
clause in English. He should hear and say “after he was 
seen,” “when the cavalry had been repulsed,” ete. 


“The Making of Latin, an Introduction to Latin, Greek and 
English Etymology,” by R. 8. Congay, is a new Macmillan 
publication of special interest to the teacher of Latin. 

No one can be an accurate interpreter of any language 
without some knowledge of the structure and growth of that 
language. Hitherto we have had available, in English, Lind- 
say’s Latin Language and Bennett’s Latin Language. The 
former is far too detailed for the busy Latin teacher to study 
by himself. The latter, while much smaller in compass and 
very lucid in parts, is still too intricate in certain portions. 
Conway’s book gives, in 125 pages of simple English, a gen- 
eral well-balanced survey of the growth of the Latin language. 
The reader need know not a bit of comparative grammar 
and read this work with understanding. In fact, it is designed 
for the boys in the advanced Latin classes of English schools. 
If a teacher has had no systematic introduction into his- 
torical Latin grammar, he is strongly urged to buy and study 
this work. 

Roy J. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
CATHOLIC EDUCATION AND ITS POSSIBILITIES 


Under the caption, “General Principles,’ the Sower for 
February prints the following editorial : 


Talking about the conversion of England, it was said in the 
first number of this journal that “of the many points of con- 
tact between the Church and the modern world, education is 
the point where Catholicism has most to gain by energetic 
thought and action, and most to lose by an atmosphere of 
indifference.” 

These words are certainly as true as they were four years 
ago. There is a sense in which they are always true, since the 
actual mission of the Church was defined by Our Lord in 
terms of education; her very raison détre is to teach all 
mankind. 

In practice, the only considerable way by which she can 
teach mankind in general is to teach her own children as 
well as she can and leave them to become the occasion of the 
grace of faith to those outside. The essential material to 
be taught is divinely given and unchangeable; but as for the 
method and quality of her teaching, it is subject to all the 
ups and downs to which human nature is liable. The Faith 
may be taught well or badly, whether by an individual, or 
by a school, or by a whole generation of Catholics. Good 
teaching (of the truth) tends to spread of itself; bad teaching 
(again of the truth) tends to be sterile and wasted. - 

There are, as we all know, a sufficient number of well- 
organized enterprises which have for their object the conver- 
sion of England; they enlist the services of a number of zealous 
Catholics (converts as often as not), and they are carried on 
with full ecclesiastical encouragement. They have a measure 
of success, for which we all thank God. But they would have 
infinitely more if they arose out of the deep-sea life of the 
ordinary mass of Catholics instead of being active little ripples 
on the surface; if they had the whole momentum of the Cath- 
olic body behind them; if they were properly backed up, not 
merely financially, but also morally and intellectually, by the 
average parishioner in the vast regions of private life and 
conversation. 

And that brings us round again to Catholic education and 
its possibilities. 


Surely these words deserve deep pondering. Their appli- 
a4 
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cation to conditions in this country is obvious. Rightly or 
wrongly, the argument that prevails in the American mind 
is a pragmatic one. The proof of any theory is sought in its 
results. A creed is judged by the differences it makes in the 
conduct of its adherents. The force of our apologetic is found 
in the life of the average Catholic. If it is only in church- 
going that he is distinguished from his contemporaries, if 
there is nothing about him that is finer and better because of 
his faith, we cannot wonder that people in general do not 
consider it worth their while to examine the claims of the 
Catholic Church. 

The Church looks to the parish school to prove her claims 
by developing Christian character. Other than this, there 
is little reason for the maintenance of separate schools. The 
aim of Christian education is Christian living. This implies 
a specific philosophy of education, which in turn implies some- 
thing specific in administration, teacher-training, method and 
discipline. In a word, it implies Catholic standards of edu- 
cation. Until we have such standards, we must fail to realize 
the full possibilities of Catholic education. 


THE MENTALITY OF THE POLISH IMMIGRANT 


In the March number of the Atlantic Monthly there appears 
an article by Robert M. Yerkes, entitled “Testing the Human 
Mind.” Mr. Yerkes, who is a member of the National Re- 
search Council and who was in charge of mental testing during 
the war, attempts in this paper to clear up some misunder- 
standings concerning the army tests and the interpretation of 
their results. Some of his points are well taken, but in other 
things he leaps to conclusions that are quite unwarranted by 
the facts in the case. This is true particularly of his con- 
clusions concerning the comparative intelligence of various 
national groups in this country. He tells us, for instance, 
that among our foreign-born citizens, as represented in the 
draft, the Poles and the Italians show the greatest frequency 
of inferior intelligence, the lowest frequency of superior intel- 
ligence, and have the lowest average on the “combined scale.” 
He concludes from this as follows: 

The tragically poor showing, in these racial statistics, of the 
Italian and Polish groups is worthy of particular note, because 
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these races figure so conspicuously among our immigrants. 
. . . By some people meager intelligence in immigrants has 
been considered an industrial necessity and blessing; but when 
all the available facts are faced squarely, it looks more like 
a burden. ... It might almost be said that whoever desires 
high taxes, full almshouses, a constantly increasing number of 
schools for defectives, of correctional institutions, peniten- 
tiaries, hospitals and special classes in our public schools, 
should by all means work for unrestricted and non-selective 
immigration. 

Thus to stigmatize, at least by implication, two such sub- 
stantial and valuable national groups as the Italians and 
Poles, on the mere basis of the Army Intelligence Tests, par- 
ticularly when the shortcomings of these tests have been 
pointed out by one authority after another, and even suggested 
by Mr. Yerkes himself in this article, is evidently rank injus- 
tice. Says Mr. Yerkes, “The measurements of intelligence 
for different races are appreciably influenced by familiarity 
with English and facility in its use, as well as by amount of 
schooling.” Despite this observation, he proceeds to the con- 
clusion quoted above. And surely, ordinary observation should 
convince him that, of all the nations he lists, the Poles would 
have considerable difficulty from the point of view of language. 
Likewise, unfortunately, the Poles have not always been able 
to see the advantage of prolonged schooling. They have taken 
their children out of school as soon as they reached the legal 
working age. These eliminations have not been due to low 
intelligence but to economic reasons, as anyone knows who 
has had anything to do with the problem. 

That the language handicap was responsible for the poor 
showing of the Poles in the Army Tests is fairly well proven 
by the report of an experiment with the Otis Group Intel- 
ligence Scale, written up by Martha Mazurowska, in the June, 
1922, number of The School Magazine, the publication of the 
Buffalo Public School System. Miss Masurowska has charge 
of a large number of Polish children, and she carried on the 
experiment with a view of determining the effect of language 
difficulty on the measurement of intelligence. She spent a 
summer making an exact translation into Polish of the Otis 
Primary Group Test, Form B. In September she gave this 
test to forty-two boys and girls, seeking admission into the 
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fourth and fifth grades. A week later, she gave the same 
group the same test in English. She sums up the result as 
follows: 

After scoring the examination papers on exactly equal bases 
I found that 28, out of the class of 42 pupils examined, gained 
from one to twenty-seven points on the Polish score as com- 
pared with the English. Eleven pupils lost from one to twelve 
points by taking the test in Polish. In other words, eleven 
out of forty-two pupils did better when directed in English. 
Only three pupils received the same score in both tests. There 
was a range of difference from plus 27 to minus 11 points in 
the examination. . . . The particular point of interest in this 
experiment is that the grouping is strikingly different when 
based on the Polish test from that based on the English test. 
According to the Polish test, we have 10 supernormal, 6 normal 
and 26 subnormal. According to the English test, we have 
2 supernormal, 5 normal and 35 subnormal. 

This experiment only serves to bear out the conclusions of 
common sense. The same would hold true of the Italians, 
the Russians and the Greeks, who are also classed low on 
Yerkes’ list. Consequently, to expect that Intelligence Tests, 
as presently constituted, will afford any help in selecting 
immigrants, is evident nonsense. The testing movement is 
still in its infancy. Its future may bring all the wonderful 
things that Mr. Yerkes prophesies. But that future is still 
quite nebulous. Nothing is to be gained for the movement, 
nor for psychological science in general, by uncritical con- 
clusions. An, incidentally, it is poor sociology to offer 
gratuitous insult to any national group in this country. There 
is a background of culture and civilization in both Italy and 
Poland that belies any charge of low mentality. Both nations 
are writing pages in contemporary history that show the touch 
of genius. And, meanwhile, in our own country, our Polish 
and Italian citizens are proving themselves a splendid asset 


to American life. 


CATHOLIC EDUCATION IN THE ARCHDIOCESE OF NEW YORK 

The follow'ng is a statistical summary of the status of Catholic 
education in the archdiocese of New York, according to the 
report of the Rt. Rev. Joseph F. Smith, Diocesan Superintendent 
of Schools: 
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EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS 


Catholic School Journal (February): The question of 
health instruction receives attention in two very practical 
articles, “The Play or Sport Spirit in Education,” by Sister 
Mary Angela, O.M., and “Teaching Health,” by Irene H. Far- 
rell. Rev. Bernard X. O’Reilly presents “The Case for the 
Classics.” Brother Bernardine, F.S8.C., discusses the teaching 
of biology in its bearing on the theory of evolution. Sister 
Miriam, O.M., contributes a very welcome article on “Reading 
for the Very Young Child,” to which she appends an attractive 
list of books and stories for the first, second and third grades. 
The arguments she marshals in defense of fairy lore for chil- 
dren are convincing. Other interesting articles: “The Teach- 
ing of Geography in the Elementary Grades,” by Sister M. 
Alma, Ph.D.; “The Dangerous Age.” by Brother Leo; “The 
Personal Note in the Art of Music,” by Rev. F. Jos. Kelly, 
Mus.D. 

Catholic School Interests (February): The Rev. John A. 
O’Brien, Ph.D., describes the investigations that have been 
made concerning eye-movements in reading and their impor- 
tance, under the caption, “The Physiological Basis of Read- 
ing.” The Rev. Francis P. Donnelly, 8.J., offers some inter- 
esting comments on “The Pedagogical Value of History.” 
Other interesting articles: “The Function of the State in 
Education,” by W. A. McAuliffe, A.M.; “The Question as a 
Teaching Instrument,” by Hugh Graham, A.M.; “Writing the 
Lesson in Religion,” by Rev. John A. Cummiskey, 8.T.L. 

American School Board Journal: Administrative practices 
differ very widely in this country, and there is, in general, a 
great difference between the theory of administration as taught 
in universities and the actual practice. In order that better 
methods might prevail more generally, Shelton Phelps, Pro- 
fessor of School Administration, Peabody College, suggests 
some standardization of administrative practices. T. L. Head. 
Jr., describes “The Administration of Transportation in Mont- 
gomery County, Alabama.” John Guy Fowlkes contributes a 
plan for “Evaluating and Selecting School Textbooks.” Super- 
intendents and supervisors should study this, as it suggests 

a way of taking the matter of textbook selection out of the 
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realm of personal prejudice and placing it on a scientific basis. 
All who have the nerve-racking responsibility of arranging 
high-school programs where there are electives will be inter- 
ested in “Elective Program Engineering,” by John E. J. 
Kelley. The architectural features of this magazine should 
make it an indispensable part of every superintendent’s equip- 
ment. Pastors, too, might well subscribe for it. Not only the 
articles, but the advertisements as well, offer a world of sug- 
gestion to all who are concerned with the physical side of 
school work. 

Education (March): “A Philosophy of Moral Education 
for Students, Teachers and Parents,” by Carroll D. Champlin, 
is a practical and refreshingly objective presentation of this 
very important topic. Gilbert L. Brown feels that dual stand- 
ards, consequent on the gap between home and school, con- 
stitute “The School Child’s Dilemma.” There are a number 
of practical hints in the article, “Teaching Mathematics in 
High Schools,” by Robert R. Goff. H. E. Vander Zalm offers 
some convincing arguments in favor of making “An Initial 
Inventory of the Mental Capacities of Primary Children.” If 
there are mental differences and if they can be measured by the 
various scales available at the present time, the author holds 
that it is the part of wisdom and economy to discover them 
as early as possible in the educative process. Paul Mowbray 
Wheeler discusses the aims of composition teaching under 
“Why Study English?” 

Educational Review (March): One of the best points in this 
issue is an editorial on “The Outlook for the Junior High 
School.” It is a strong condemnation of those who rush into 
this new form of organization blindly and without prepara- 
tion. To call a seventh and eighth grade a Junior High 
School, without reorganizing the materials and making cer- 
tain definite changes in the first six grades, is to court dis- 
aster. “Wounds of Peace,” by William H. Stone, contains the 
author’s observations on the popular topic—What Is Wrong 
with the American Schools?—as suggested by his experience 
with wounded and disabled soldiers in rehabilitation schools. 
Edward A. Fitzpatrick argues “The Case for the Junior Col- 
lege,” from the point of view of the overcrowded condition 
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of the universities. Not only would this condition be relieved 
by the adoption of the Junior College plan but the universities 
would be in a better position to do real research work, young 
people would be kept nearer the intiuence of the home for a 
longer period, the cost of higher education to the individual 
student might be lessened, and the disciplinary problem would 
be largely solved for the higher schools, because the student 
body would be more mature. Charles L. Robbins—*On Mech- 
anizing Education’—emphasizes the warning that is always 
in order where the school is concerned, namely, against allow- 
ing formal procedure to kill initiative and spontaneity. Other 
articles: “Teacher Training in France,” by Henry W. Rock- 
well; “The Relation of the Manual Arts to Vocational Efli- 
ciency,” by Charles A. King; “A Plea for Spoken English in 
the Secondary Schools,” by Willard Thorp; “Personnel Prob- 
lems in College,” by Frank T. Carlton. 

The English Journal (March): A. H. R. Fairchild, “Se- 
quence for College Students in English,” offers some thought- 
ful suggestions anent the reorganization of the college course 
in English along the lines of the “Honors System,” which 
might tend to correct the present chaotic condition of college 
English. Earl Hudelson describes “The Development of Com- 
position Scales.” Richard R. Kirk contributes an interesting 
article on “Shakespeare for Beginners.” W. Wilbur Hatfield 
continues his series on “The Project Method in Composition.” 

The School Review (March): Everyone should read the 
article by Charles H. Judd on “Education and the Movies.” 
Dr. Judd is the chairman of a committee appointed by the 
National Education Association, in answer to an invitation 
on the part of motion picture producers asking for the co- 
operation of educators. The notion in the minds of the pro- 
ducers seems to have been that the educators could aid in 
the distribution of pedagogical films. Dr. Judd shows that 
the relation of the educator to the movies is much more funda- 
mental than this, that the movies are interfering psychologi- 
cally with the work of the schools and inducing habits of mind 
that are directly opposed to those that the school should 
inculeate. His suggestion of remedy is sane. He would have 

the schools attempt to develop taste in this new form of 
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amusement, with a view of making the children critical con- 
cerning the artistic value of films and thus force producers 
to raise the standards of their productions. The importance 
of the office of the high-school principal and the wide oppor- 
tunity the position offers for real work in the training of the 
young, is treated historically by Forest C. Ensign, in an article 
entitled “Evolution of the High School Principalship.” That 
vocational guidance has its place in rural schools is shown 
by T. H. Eaton, “Teaching for the Sake of Vocational Choice 
in Rural Communities.” There are some interesting facts 
in the article, “The Cost and Financing of Student Publica- 
tions,” by O. F. Nixon. “Some Outcomes of the Teaching 
of History,” by Ralph E. Wagner, and “An Experiment in the 
Use of an Anthology,” by Martha Jane McCoy, are both 


practical articles. 
Ga. J. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Twelfth Report of the Superintendent of the Parish Schools, 

Diocese of Newark, 1921-1922. 

The school reports of the Diocese of Newark have consist- 
ently maintained a form which very strongly recommends itself 
as a standard for Diocesan superintendent’s reports. Very 
much like the Philadelphia report, it serves at once the pur- 
poses of a school directory for the diocese and an annual mes- 
sage of the superintendent to all connected with the system. 
We have learned to look for it, not only for the statistics of 
Catholic education in one of our large systems, but also for 
the superintendent’s discussion of current questions and 
problems. 

The twelfth report gives every evidence of a prosperous con- 
dition in the Newark elementary school system. It shows also 
that the aims of the former superintendent in behalf of Catho- 
lic high schools will be continued by the present incumbent 
and pushed to successful issue. His treatment of the soaring 
cost of education is pertinent to the high school situation. 
The problem of teacher shortage gives him an excellent oppor- 
tunity to discuss vocations to the teaching orders with telling 
directness to the pastors especially. The supervisory aspect of 
the principal’s work is well stressed, and other very practical 
and wholesome observations which teachers can receive with 
profit make up the body of a well-prepared and progressive 
report. Patrick J. McCormick. 


The Work of the Bollandists Through Three Centuries, 
1615-1915, by Hippolyte Delehaye, S. J. From the original 
French. Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1922, pp. 269. 
Price $2.50. 

To commemorate the tercentenary of the first publication of 
the Bollandists and in deference to many requests from their 
friends, this little volume has been prepared. In the words of 
its author its purpose is to tell how the great Acta Sanctorum 
originated and “to whom it owes the form and development 
to which it has reached today.” It endeavors to show the spirit 
in which the work was conceived as well as the influences 
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which have moulded it, through the evolution of its principles 
and the vicissitudes of external circumstance. It also aims 
to show to what point the work has progressed at the present 
day, and how one may best utilize the resources which it has 
brought to light. 

The student of history and hagiography, already familiar 
with the productions of the Bollandists, will find this simple 
and unadorned story of a great enterprise a very attractive 
volume. The origin of the work reads like a romance, the 
vicissitudes of its founders in difficult process of organization 
of materials, arousing as much interest and sympathy as the 
ordeals which the Bollandists suffered after the suppression of 
the Society of Jesus. Students also of library science will find 
it extremely helpful because of the excellent bibliography cov- 
ering all of the Bollandist publications and even those of the 
pseudo-Bollandists. To the translator and publishers our Eng- 
lish readers are very much indebted for this little work. 
Patrick J. McCormick. 


The Pedagogy of Physical Training, with Special Reference to 
Formal Exercises, by C. Ward Crampton, M.D. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1922. Pp. xv+257. 

“This book is designed to give help to those who wish to 
teach physical training. It is especially adapted to the needs 
of normal school students, college students specializing in 
physical training, and grade teachers who desire to equip 
themselves in the teaching of this subject. It is the result of 
twenty-five years of the teaching, study, and direction of physi- 
cal training.” It treats of formal exercise only, not of 
games, folk dancing, or other types of informal recreative 
exercise. 

Dr. Crampton’s long successful experience and high stand- 
ing in the field of which he writes are in themselves sufficient 
guarantee of the value of this the latest of his many important 
contributions to the literature of physical training. He more- 
over explains his methods in simple, clear language. We 
should gladly recommend the work especially to our grade 
teachers for the many practical suggestions it contains. While 
all parts of the book are excellent, special attention may well be 
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called to the splendid chapter (pp. 66-125) on “Corrective 
Work for Good Posture.” 


The Moral Life and Religion: A Study of Moral and Religious 
Personality, by James Ten Broeke, Ph.D. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1922. Pp. 244. 

Prof. Ten Broeke’s work “deals with selected problems 
concerning the moral and religious consciousness and is deter- 
mined accordingly in scope and method. The treatment of 
religion is limited to what may be considered its relation to 
morality. The problems selected are of universal interest and 
require the attention especially of students of ethics and relig- 
ion.” Generally speaking, the problems selected and the 
treatment thereof fall more within the field of the ethicist 
and philosopher than within the field of the educator, al- 
though sections here and there, as, for example, the chapters 
on “The Foundations of Character,” and “The Will and Char- 
acter,” bear a closer relation to pedagogical questions. 


The Religion of the Primitives, by Most Rev. Alexander Le 
Roy. Translated from the French, by Rev. Newton Thomp- 
son. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1922. Pp. x+334. 


Price, $2.50. 

Social and religious origins are touched upon in hundreds 
of textbooks used in American schools and in hundreds of 
educational books and articles. Generally speaking, such 
data borrowed from the field of prehistoric culture come under 
the classification of “facts that aren’t so,” inasmuch as they 
are derived from belated and out-of-date sources. Writers 
who insist on borrowing illustrative material from pre-history 
should take the pains to consult such recent thoroughly scien- 
tific and cautious publications as Lowie’s “Primitive Society” 
and Goldenweiser’s “Early Civilization” by non-Catholic 
authors and publications like that of Monsignor Le Roy’s. 
They would be surprised to learn what radical changes scien- 
tific pre-history has undergone since the days when Spencer 
spun out his fairy theories. 

The original of Monsignor Le Roy’s work was first published 
in 1910. Father Thompson has done a distinct service in ren- 
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dering it accessible to English-speaking readers. Monsignor 
Le Roy had many years of experience among many Bantu and 
Pygmy groups in the African equatorial belt. In common 
with practically all anthropologists, he accepts the theory that 
considers modern uncivilized tribes as in the main the peoples 
from whom we may learn most about primitive man of early 


times. 


Books Received 


Apuleius, Cupid and Psyche, with notes by H. E. Butler. 
New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1922, 
pp. 128. $1.20. 

Barrett, W. H., Elementary Organic Chemistry. New York: 
Oxford University Press, American Branch, pp. 255. $1.50. 

Della Chiesa, Carroll, “The Three Children of Salu,” “Around 
the Year in Northern Italy” (Children of the World Series). 
Yonkers-on-the-Hudson: World Book Co., 1923, pp. 179. $1.00. 

Halleck, Reuben Post, “History of Our Country,” for higher 
grades. New York: American Book Co., 1923, pp. 534+ 
xxxviii. 

Hetherington, Clark W., School Program in Physical Edu- 
cation. Yonkers-on-the-Hudson: World Book Co., 1922, pp. 
132. $1.00. 

Manley, Edward, “La Tache du Petit Pierre,’ par Jeanne 
Mairet. New York: American Book Co., 1923, pp. 161. 

Pilsbury, E. H., Latin Prose Composition for Middle and 
Upper Forms. New York: Oxford University Press, Amer- 
ican Branch, 1922, pp. 201. $1.20. 

Place, Perley Oakland, Second Year Latin. New York: 
American Book Co., 1923, pp. 568. 

Plunket, Irene L., “Europe in the Middle Ages.” New York: 
Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1922. $1.85. 

Riverside College Classics, “The American,” by Henry 
James. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1923, pp. 540. $1.00. 

Loyola University Press, A Catalogue and Review of Plays 
for Amateurs, Chicago, 1923. $2.50. 


